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elurned Pe . ee ' LAVERY. ple where such a picture 1s unhesitatingly published, { throws a veil of skepticism over the most amply at- 

© Court ws sete —_— and, where it excites no special surprise or disgust? | tested facts respecting the enormous cruelties practised 

Use, the Lectorcs ‘ But all this is necessary,’ some may perhaps say. in slaveholding countries. 
tabbed in | * There is no other way to get along with such erea-| «Why is it,’ exclaim thousands, ‘that slaves should 

f » , LECTURE \ tures as the slaves.” Then make freemen of them,| be treated so much more cruelly than other working 

! ' RE EMENT! RE- | 20d the necessity will cease! It will cease in the/animais? Is it credible, after all, that such horrid 

, ISM! North American States, as it has ceased in the British | tragedies exist, except as cunningly contrived. or ar- 

wy Cie i — i West Indies! * All this 0 necessary ! That is just | dently imagined fictions? Why should it happen that 
NOP li asidered the bearing Of | ~. - rye AOMEHIOTHES BAY. This er isa pt epi }ihe pecuniary interests of the masters should not se- 
pe BPD e Preyer ; ‘Oheovmme uae ‘tot the slave system. Therefore, ho circumstan- | cure that same kind treatment of the slaves, (consider- 
sAN Es cy bi, ie panna es can justify its longer continuance. ted as ere working animals) that it does of the quad- 

RLEANS, M upon the ENSLAVER. Let us see what other cruelties are ‘necessary’ tO} raped race, placed by their side, and under the same 
At Gallag , sy to separate the lwo » system: and how cruel a community must ‘neces: } < ryiaion ?? : . 

TS jase + ! hbor without become, in order to be a community of slave- | ye eso tle : , . 
betes to kon r. reputation and bay ie ; , { There is a ready philosophical solution for this re- 
been ee \ man rights, is to bea owt r the moral influences of the system may markable phenomenon. Dr. Nelson has furnished the 
ree ne assassing + enioy the conscious dig: ae ae a ea Ny } ok for their stronzest devel- (2@lution in part. But other considerations may be 
me Carpe nial . tm the ie be, we may naturally look for their strong Geve’) added. It is not possible, in the nature of the case, 
or The toed of 4 3 pas yt cnet” Fant | opement in the persons ef those who have most to do | that the human mind should be capable of harboring 
Vered in twain | ee with its practical details. If it beaschool of benevo-| oooh settled resentment, jealousy, suspicion, and re- 
an tus ey the anna. on e me a Ps hn. tgp - 1g nye erm | venge against the unthinking, —- oo 
eve’ fur the ’ ° the slat see nay oe rea ty eee eee eee... {ing ox and mule, as against an injured human being. 
iM PUPSUIL Of thea rea m of th as * jmost constantly att nt schoal, and statedty con} The rigors and cruelties of the slave police, are like- 

“Wl 12 Securing ol ul e in the fi over its select and distinctive lessons, will be most { wise known to be disciplinary, and designed to strike 
er, : s benefitted by the and vag ee" the best eae = la dread, a ‘horror,’ upon the whole gang of laborers, 
a ity OF THE MASTER? heir salutary infuence. such & specimen may © | or retinue of domestic servants, which shall render 
mal sienna 2 yupon the benevo At fe ss ‘ 1 spetysheypen a me: . ‘he bok an Dr ‘them docile and submissive. No motive of this kind 
mM the night 4 eaeee's of the oper ten , le of s! avery We have already i —_ mi — as ve psa eo 
mille Sat a ‘ ee eet : - “, .y | brute beasts. Nor will dumb ¢ vals be despatc b 
Y vill, “ae wee im oe fit be sanction a what Witniam Wint, of Maryland, has said of to prevent their divulging horrid secrets, nor to hinder 

faite drank, by wal ' 1, take filial nf eet ies est of allthe different classes of so-) them from setting the contagious example of insubor- 
oa ugal relations a oa hy an ger | dination or flight. In the brute animal, there are no 
vege — he bnand ced ‘2 iw ciety” ae the south! ‘The most abject, degraded, | quenchiess aspirations after immortality, afier knowle 
eaiaate ae - bet ; l : affections of all who por een . wo me g kre Ged pay Be Ae ig ledge, (and consequently after freedom, and pr 

Went to the } who preside over emereinn af ties pride, insolence, and spirit of domina- j ed enter} rise,) to be crushed and ye age » as in the 
commenced ; oria es which the relation ‘om? } case of - page ae Ser prt gah 
in the vara } blessed with th porte | , pS ee alice 1 ~- as - jin requisition. rese consmeranvions ay y ex 
@ fe le ' his “ome Q f ason, ofal rother, ofa } Poin thy in a pot mgt oom pore a ag PB a 2 | plain the facts we shall now present, but may stand tm- 

Wed Off a few secu , bie L with the privileges | inet to ‘i * ith the slave oe stem. The very men by stead ol volumes of such facts to prove, at once, the un- 

| it was found 4 culated to develope and expand | \iom the « patriarchal institution ’ is administered ! Bur | P9Falleled cruclties of the slave system, and the un- 
his ribs, Jenks He must be a perverse pupil, | ope Ps who thas use them as the _ | speakable criminality of reducing a man to the condi- 

“CRKS who are the ‘dons’ who thus use them as the instru- | 
ca , eS . co ments of ‘heir ‘pride, insolence, and spirit of domina- je os brute. 
gs ! HW sustaming these | +\4. 2 Can it be possible that the planters, the mas-} MORE FACTS—FAMILY SCENES. 

aw, 8. C. Gare ig tem Can the same | ters, the nobility df the south, are ‘iacladed in this} With these thoughts in our minds, we may venture 

at Proper rank of 1 ition sustained by the slavehold sweeping censure? Mr. Wirt must have ‘slandered } to open other cells of the undemolished Basule. But 
nent Segin to | xpect aman to improve iM BIS | the south!’ Let us appeal then to Mr. Jefferson. | where shall we begin? Shall we raise again the par- 
oath Carolina, x by sustaining this retenen ‘The whole commerce between the MASTER and | lor curtain, and open the kitchen door of the ‘domes- 

; >a slaveholder for not learn | ine slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous | tic institution?’ Shall we cite the testimony and tell 

OF en eee and mild, in the school of | 14.cions, the most unremitting despotism, on the one | the tale of the female domestic, confined in the stocks, 
arana no ssl ne ert tages dBi fe ~ part, and be gra pot ubmi aes on eer ver flogged, — pone ree 5 red ee 

be ihe shust sean ‘ a eenlse onl tind fleet wt children see this an Ae un to imitate it; for man Is | prevent ier sleeping, \rown int ae le ~~ -~ 
sane proportiy Bil ® institution’ than other | 20 imitative animal. This quality is the gem of all} flogged, until within a few hours of her death, an - 

1 vet how fee ey a aaa gen + to exhibit some of | C@Ucatien in him. From his cradle to his grave, he is | for disobedience to her mistress, aud gr igg mene 

sdieain ne des ight they 8 : learning todo what he sees others do. If a parent} her clothes?+ [Mrs. Child’s Appeal p. 20.] Shall we 
tt inn Ghana vis siknie ences vam itmeete could find no motive either in his philanthropy or self-| exhibit the accomplished mistress, wielding ‘the cow- 

} pay any reg nh should we arrive, V os on : “ jlove, for restraining his intemperance of passion to-| skin with her own Jady-like hands,’ till the neighbor- 
soni re of the ease? What salatary | war} his slave, it should be a safficient one that the | hood resounded with the cries of her victim? {Ib. p. 

Janger which ne ' v! =. {y - ¢ ¥ : hi foe ae 4 - cian er an = ate ‘ou ~ —— 25.) r 
ise devotion to c ence. of merey—can 31 e parent sic nti the child looks on, = ‘he! «The New Orleans papers generally published the 

lone, but ail | . ag his {el} man as a ineaments of wrath, puts on the s¢ me ars mike cc) following account at the time the transaction recorded, 

Humanity per anal , relation of abso- M SMALLER SLAVES~ be loose to the Rahal smmeonaent, took place. Madame La Laurie,a wealthy woman, re- 
sthe solema duis te wots ‘ sigh tin ie wim and thus MTSE d educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, sided in New Orleans. On the 10th April, 1834, her 
in advocate of antal dansey. tre his labor annot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The | house took fire and was likely to be consumed. The 
es from physical bd » holding him in forced s we. 1 pees > prodigy gin can potnia his eens flames having spread with alarming rapidity, and the 
is emancipated { ich annihilates his social relations, Nea es "Vy = eps % O51). restich circumstances.” | horrible suspicion being entertained among the spec- 

Y hittier toe oe , mprove his manly | /*oics on hep in aze tt a | ony . . {tators that there were slaves chained in some of the 

nt I Phe re is a volume of philosophy and of facts, in this apartments of the burning dwelling, they asked for the 
for the murder a ee a ee brief picture of Mr. Jefferson’s. He speaks of ‘the | keys—but they were refused ina gross and insulting 
nunion 0 lend pape yes a T apes sty Bo : n master '—(not simply the overseer) as being demor-\ manner. At last the sailors and mechanics forced 

Jury revurned ay e of argument é ve reade! ae a a tlized by the slave system. He includes ‘the whole | open the doors, and the following scene was presented : 

wer. fti an ¢ 1 maxim th a the ex- ommerce’ between the master and the slave—not | seven slaves, more or less mutilated, were seen, some 

ced yesterday mo ’ power w M m ve any man . er merely the rough discipline of the plantation. His chained to the floor, and some suspended by the neek 
{ : f x Aes eons ar: mW , ie South- graphic sketch introduces Us, not to the ‘negro quarters,’ | to the ceiling, with their limbs stretched and torn from 
IPSt CONVCtOD OF ~ fer tstinnss! But let us |° the plantation, but to the mansion house of the} one extremity to the other. Their bodies, from head 
for more than for gy vest en ee a nexis- | master and to his respectable family! It opens the | to foot, were covered with scars and sores, and filled 
a if w rd a yn —— door of the kitchen, and lifts the curtain of me ove | with wounds. One poor old man, upwards of sixty 

Patriot of the i! ve nrove what? Thatthe south- |ceamber, the ast, and the parlor. It Shows US) years of age,was chained hand and foot, and made 

juite an air of p eof human monsters? Of toral noe how even the family domestics and their little ones | fast to the floor in a kneeling position. His head bore 
horse thieves w pA tabtes ent tacemtaee?t |e treated. It exhibits young children, learning Sona the appearance of having been beaten until it was bro- 

obns, in the parish + who can never be tamed? * Sin- be ty a. i shows —- * bart greg tsa nes ken, and the worms were actually seen making a feast 
ould think the sang” chem that dwell in Jerusalem ?” . slaves, are ‘educates hict ares IYy — peer all won of his brains.’ These slaves had been confined by 
reverence in Loui course of logic! Wefabo | ‘He very saverene © for which we are a ‘Tedler ter) their mistress for several months in this horrible con- 
i nous ta he tenen of Wie Sensieeea tn ing supplied us with the testimony. Mr. Jet erson | dition, and had been merely kept in existence to pro- 

; Seon’ tm dia Ta rhe aor concludes, with the abolitionist, that slavery almost |jone their sufferings. Her neighbors had for a long 

at the present tu eae Pg ad agree « inevitably hardens the hearts of the slaveholders, and | :jme been in the habit of living in apartments as far as 
pr oagedes By hee AVERY. and ys ole the fair south | '#2Sforms them into merciless tyrants! | possible from her house to avoid the shrieks and groans 

f the world 700,00 agen me) pam , a Phe poston tea pein TREATMENT OF DOMESTICS. of the suffering victims—yet during all this time, no 

y can’t take care ists. To the apologists Hitherto we have spoken, almost exclusively, of the | par ose ~e wes o vpptwmadacnses S ee 

th them! eave the task of making the | treatment of the slaves onthe plantations. These con- | | oe SE eres meee this, the New Orleans Bee, ( 

ac ie ‘s hw ' ter, by acquitting the slave Sys- | stitute the great mass. Those who live in families, | 25) Says: | ’ R aya _s 

“thay ween Beek uithe world knows to exiat, and es} ecially those who wait on company in genteel : ‘tis with yas we aod yg repetition of similar 

unimpeachable southern wit- | parlors, and at public hotels, fare mach better in many | cruelties to those committed by Madame La Laurie— 
rrible des miptions respects, and enjoy opportunities for comparative im- | on the person of a little negro slave, the property of 

m of Africa is £0} 3 provement, and hence superficial observers who travel | Mrs. Pardos, being in the lower part of the city. This 
undred mijlions ruity of the slave mas- jat the south—who never visited the ‘ whip-houses,’ | unfortunate victim exhibits all the marks of the most 
taken at eight wi ut and condition of the slav We and who learn little or nothing concerning the condi- | revolting cruelty. SeVvERAL OF HER TEETH HAVE BEEN, 

Juarterly Revien ir last lecture,and we shall now {tion of the laborers on the remote plantations, come | it seems, EXTRACTED for the purpose of appeasing the de~ 
expel the eight m N to the pictare which we could not home and report the ‘kind treatment’ of the slaves! | wera tieerss fury of her mistress. . y 

es,’ which colon i reatment ’ of the slave, whether be- Yet the domestics, after all, are subjected to irrespon-| It is to be hoped that such almost incredible instan- 
vmplete, and upie cannot fail to aflect, either fa- sible contro}, and drink more or less of the bitter cup ces of female ferocity are not common. They never- 

nan ivorably, the moral condition of the {ofoppression. On this point, it were sufficient to pon- theless illustrate the legitimate tendencies of ihe system. 
, I the south understands: and | der the testimony of Mr. Jefferson. The eo seclu-/Itis a token for good — the editors in = 0. (a) 
the Madisonian! : ! ts that her character is traduced, | sion of the plantations, for the most part, shield them} some of the other southern witnesses we have cited, 

intends visiting ‘d mestic p Bored nese is represented to from pudlic scrminy. Their horrid secrets must be| seem not wholly insensible of the atrocities they de- 

t of the warm ses Let her own witnesses decide the | left unexplored, like those of the Spanish inquisition. scribe—that their consciences are not hopelessly sear- 

she has been slandered. Her own | On this account, it may be well to give a few speci-/ed, nor their natural sympathies entirely annihilated. 
; ly made iat imnies against the south,’ could not mens of the treatment sometimes bestowed on family | It is to such encouraging indications that abolitionists 
ynenny = f r The Hon. Whitemarsh B.Sea- | domestics, who are generally considered to be so much | cling, while the slanderers of the South, who would 
; the “ a Acricu pa 1] Society of St. Johns, could | better off than the plantation slaves, that their condi- ! suppress or discourage all effort, represent the south- 
ETT ee inde r. The Rev. Thomas S. Clay, tlon excites litue sympathy, except when a change of ern people as ‘ bulls of Bashan,’ whocan no more be 
f Georgia, could not have slan- | masters suddenly drives them (sometimes delicate fe- | approached with moral and hamane considerations, 

ert ' have been slandered by ber males,) tothe unaccustomed labors of the rice or cot-} than the horse or the mule! 

Y, 25 CORNHY put ournals. by her own min- | ton field. } sa “rs 
Mass. Anti-Siav’ irists, and judges Read over Volumes of facts might be collected, but we present 2 FRaRTASON Bowed : , 

c Knapp, the Ae y in our last leeture. Hear jonly afew. Dr. Nelson, principal of the Missionary We pass from the family and domestic scenes of the 
> continued as Hf enes through which the recipients | Institate, Quincy, Illinois, recently a southern citizen, | ‘Peculiar institution,’ and call again at the plantation. 
full assortmen’ hough represented as a stupid, | pastor of a Presbyterian church in Kentucky, and (un- | Our stay must be brief, for we mast hasten to recon- 
ERY, will be ® and unenterprizing race) will deem it | til convinced by the northern abolitionists, of his sin,) | Bolte the fields and highways of southern emigration. 
to suit purchase? ass,in order to escape from their kind- | a slaveholder, delivered a lecture, not long since, at We cut the following item from the N. Y. Emanci- 
ISUOTY, men NS the details of this‘ kindness,’ and | Northampton, Mass., of which an outline was pub-| Pator of August 30th, 1838, where it stands over the 
J. A COLLINS sists. Examine the ward- | lished in the Hampshire Gazette, of March 6th, 1839, | Signature of James G. Birney, formerly a slaveholder 

men gea * understand when and how he is fur- Being asked concerning the treatment of slaves, Dr, | Of Kentucky. : 

ris : i carments’—look at him ‘half |N. said, ‘I have not attempted to harrow your feel-| ‘Outerbridge Horsey, formerly a senator in Cou- 
» Wrrnessss. > blasts of mid winter’ with |ings with stories of cruelty. 1 will, however, men- | Stess from Delaware, was the owner of a plantation in 

uable book, by T and ee Run your eye over hislarder, | tion one or two among the many incidents that came Louisiana. He told another member of Congress, that 

ne Mass, A. > aaa” i f fare—the ‘peck of corn,’ aye, | under my observation as family physician. I was one| bis Overseer had so rigorously pushed his bands at 

¢ 37 1-2 ets * s too when it isnot forgotten! | day dressing a blister, and the mistress of the house | Wrk, that one of the women had brought forth her lit- 
> land, end ree" supply is not’ fen insufficient? |senta little black girl into the kitchen to bring me| tle one whilst engaged at labor in the fala. This is 
rs Sal ’ g appetite ?of tic slave—see him | some warm water. She probably mistook her mes- — onthe —s vbeciagp , me gen sally 

{INST SLAVESS : Chen inspect the labors of the plaota- | sage ; for she returned with a bow! full of boiling wa- ¥ pet pe 4 pee nap Ae ney y po ameioey jhe 

MP Jesus Chr \ » standard of labor, and inquire | ter; which her mistress no sooner perceived, than she | $44e¢ with detestation and horror * isten to the tes 
rence of seen ver gto that standard, the laborers are {thrust her hand into it, and held it there until it was | “mony of Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

r American ** ’ Take a peep into their dwell- { half cooked. ‘ Where are the trophies of avarice? The handcuff, 

iah Green, omer? ‘, Cenedastaninets* taht cet I remember a young lady who played well on the the manacle, the blood-stained cow-bide! What man 
valuable Piepaut See them, governed ‘only by fear’ | piano, and was very ready 10 weep over any fictitious | # 1orse received in society, for being ahard master? Who 

Jass. A. 8. I by stocks, and by solitary confine- |tale of suffering. I was present when one of her | denis the hand = kage to a Se : pred bd 

__igiaail slave master coolly congratulate | slaves lay on the floor, in high fever, and we feared | have even appeared in the abused shape of the viles 

M AND THEBE iblic, on the ‘horror’ he thus in- | she might not recover. I saw that young lady stamp 4 beagpo I sey nothing of India, ng opr of 
wns xhibition tell how, by experiment, he has | upon her with her feet; and the only remark her | Cortez, or izarro.’— Southern Literary Messenger. 

aes robe of Prine est methods of torture! Hearhimcon- | mother made was, ‘I am a(raid Evelina is too much ae C.C. Robin, a nee ee ee of 
K, cornet dell fiction is not forthe punishment of | prejudiced against poor Mary.’ philosophic temperament, in his ‘ Voyages Dans Lin- 

om te Ni n for the benefit of the slave! My hearers, you send not jorm too harsh a judgment | 'erieur De }a Louisiane,’ &c. (from 1602 to 1806) gives 

ERU Soe tint led, to illustrate the common | concerning individuals, who give way to such bursts { ‘his account of the manner of punishing slaves prac- 
est Class, On dit ence and humanity among a peo- | of passion. None of you can calculate what would be | ticed in Louisiana. The men were stripped naked— 

t, painted ire —~ ihe effets on your own temper, if you were long ac- | Placed on the ground with their faces downward—each 
— gGy?T: {to the argument here hinted at, | customed to arbitrary power, and hourly vexed with | and and foot tied to a picket driven in the ground, the 

BES, i's drawings oe uly oc y stationsof power, | slovenly, lazy, and disobedient slaves. Uf sent on an pickets being so arranged as fo. form . St. Andrews 

pwood's en fore ¢ though they are thus subjected to / errand, they would be sure to let the cattle into the | CTSS. In this immoveable position they were flogged 

Panorams rupting influences, and beset with {cornfield ; and if they gave the horse his oats, they with a large scourge, generally applied by a slave. 
an minated eve 4 8 We answer, (1.) The force of this would be sure to leave the peck measure where it After speaking of the profusion with which the blood 

y illam 1 expla somewhat weakened, if men could | would be kicked to pieces.* Such is the irritating na- of the victim flowed, and of the agonizing cries that 
rights, ao afern ¥ and appreciate the wis- | ture of slave service.’ were uttered, he adds: * The FEMALES, also, aré rigor- 
oe 7 >. te cirectiuns—* Labor not to be rich” | The reflections of Dr. Nelson are exactly in accord- ay yee bs ~ as ee eee ee 
ven ei be delive i Rabbi (2.) No man may inno- jance with our purpose, in recording his and similar | “@™Y €7e™POrs, them from their infliction. In their case, 

“y- * palf-past eu power, or lawfully possess wealth, but | testimonies. It is not to inflame the north against the Sears ng oe aed me yam, ha nth egy ode oe - 

=> A raed g good to all men—especially, | south, nor to prove that the slaveholders are worse | S®@U%? T° ee Sa, ee Horrible, diabolical 

half=past 9 och I ty —to those over ee ‘than we slould be in their seats. It is to bring “eae oe fllustration of the: state Gf eae wire 
to each Pa orem . + sy ie = . besos i - aay ot me out into view the inevitable tendencies and legitimate slavery exists! “What itiihin sats yeltiement A re 

rained at the door °  tenstcnae purposes f it cannot be pre- | {fruits of the SLAVE SYSTEM. Abolish slavery, and the 4 ct ed wee * 


rat the object is personal gain, 
- Hination, or selfindulgence in some 
vce ‘* Ouying, selling or holding of asiave, for 














friends and the nonA_ R, . rami sin and asanh, a 
D 4 Sout ime <*. Jgaines Smylie, of Mussissippi 
at NO. or jor Mere 2.) Ct All the Episcopalians, Methodists, 
i ladies of Oh ““ Evesbyterians in eleven states of tl 
sent hare? a es of the 
or par ge give ba mar ., @ Devil’ (3.) All stations of power 
aticited and evel : “ ‘@wlully oceapied,may be, and frequent- 
siruatee t108- ““ Gs to improve the moral character of the 
ral sarisiac . ~an this be true of slaveholding? Men 
es se their love of children by being 
— .., wef patriotism by serving their country 
» -g. Boste™ “sons. The question is whether men do or 
pin Prac’ few sa Geir sympathy and respect for the 
situation. & a? . Lia by becoming’ sLAVEHOLDERS. 
1 next house © han."—This epithet has been bestow- 
dies c32 ee of the south, by colonization orators, 
ent : — yr tmpression tha: the moral con- 
rary. ton tha ed, Sbolitionists cam never produce 


the south ! 


What a slander! 


; southern people would have better servants. Says 
| Dr. Nelson, ‘slavery often makes men stupid. Ifyou 
j let aman have the management of his own concerns, 
| thongh he is stupid, he will brighten up a little” He 
| proves this by facts. But it seems necessary, in this 
place, to consider, still farther, the causes of the crue! 
,treatment of slaves, whether in families, on planta- 
tions, or elsewhere. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CRUEL TREATMENT. 
We dare not raise higher the curtain. until we have 
first disposed of an objection, which, in many minds, 


* Is this to be wondered at? Or does it prove any 


owe the driver or his employer a cent! 





‘peck measures?’ 


you area man! The sieve, too, is a man! 


thing against the colored race, in distinction from the 
whites? Suppose, reader! somebody should drive you 
to labor, for nothing, all your days, when you did not 
4 Do you think 
you would be very careful of his ‘cornfields’ and 
Tam sure you would not, because 


| nevolence must cistinguish a communiy of slavehold- 
iers? 
HIGHWAY SCENES. 

Treatment of fugitives —‘ We exhibit,’ says a south- 
| €Tn statesman, ‘the best conditioned peasantry in the 
| world!’ Northern free laborers are often assured that 
the slaves are as mell treated, nay, that they are ‘better 
off’ than themselves! Northern laborers change em- 
ployers whenever they choose. They sometimes wish 
to emigrate from one staie to another. They then set- 
tle with their employers, receive wages, if rot presents, 
and are thus furnished with supplies and conveniences 
for travelling. What sort of outfits and facilities do 





+ This case, officially attested by Gov. Hutchinson, 
of the Bahama Islands, sufficiently shows that the 
mode of female education, described by Mr. Jefferson, 
in the extract just quoted, is not unknown in other 
siave countries. The case next alluded to, was that of 
a lady of New England, who had learned the I¢sson, 
by residing at the south © 





jthe magnanimous, manificent, and hospitable gentle- | where he had been SHOT but a few weeks ago WHILE 


imen of the South, provide for their laborers, when they 
|wish to change service, and while they are pursuing 
| their journies ? 

‘In the legislature of Lonisiana, March 6, 1819, an 
act was passed recognizing the faci that trom chains and 
collars are put on slaves to prevent their emigration! 
The act forbids any person to ‘cut or break’ any such 
chain or collar, on penalty of a fine not Jess than $200, 
or over $1000, and imprisonent for a term not Jess than 
six months, nor exceeding two years. [Stroud, p. 42.] 
The same legislature imposes a much less penalty for 
the infliction of the most cruel and atrocious punish- 
ments upon the slave. [Ib.] 

Advertisements like the following, illustrate this law, 
and teli their own story. 

[From the New Orleans Bee, Oct. 28, 1837. 

‘Ranaway, on the 9th of October, CAROLINE, 
aged about 38 years, had a COLLAR on, with one 
prong, turned down. She had a sore on her Jeft shin. 

T. CLUGGY. 

Gallatin St. between Hospital and Barracks.’ 

‘Kind treatment!’ ladies! is it not? 
the most refined education have said so! Will you 
not believe them? ‘The slaves are treated kindly.’ 

Writers of history, of geography, and of philosophy, 





{have been accustomed to consider the treatment of wo- 


man asthe critzrion by which to determine the com- 


{ parative barbarism or civilization of a people. Amer- 


ica, by this rule, will be likely to attain a station sufli- 
ciently marked, and a reputation by no means equivo- 
eal. Can the effects of slavery on southern character, 
be a question of difficult solution ? 

‘Committe to the jail in Pike county, &c., a man 
who cails his name John. The said negro has a 
CLOG of IRON on his right foot which will weigh 4 
or 5 pounds. The owner is requested, &c. 

B. W. HODGES, Jailor.’ 

The above is from the Montgomery (Ala.) Adverti 
ser, Sepi. 29, 1837. A Tennessee paper, July 11th,1834, 
contains a similar notice, signed by ‘ H. Gridley, Sher- 
iff,’ in which itis said the negro committed ‘had on, 
when brought to jail, a LARGE NECK IRON. with a 
HUGE PAIR OF HORNS, and a LARGE BAR or 
BAND of IRON, on the left leg.’ 

But it would seem that when iron collars, chains, 
huge horns and iron bars are insufficient to check the 
taste for emigration among the southern laborers, oth- 
er modes of ‘kind treatment’ are in reserve. And 
hence, among other items of southera news, we have 
announcements like the following. 

‘ We have had a great negro shooting lately.’ 
gentlemen of the family were cleaning and loading 
their guns, trying their flints, &c., apparently as for a 
deer hunt, as buck shot and bullets were in demand.’ 
Vide letter from Edenton, N. C. in Mrs. Child's cate- 
chism, &c. p. 6—7. 

Sometimes a newspaper paragraph coolly announ- 
ces the result and that the fugitive ‘would not sur- 


that had been set on him.’ 
Savannah paper, in the N. 
of June 8, 1827.] 
Sometimes, an item, like the following, lets us know 
what notions of retributive ‘justice (?)’ are begotten 
by the slave system. 

“Two or three days since, a gentleman of this par- 
ish, in hunting runaway negroes, came upon a cam 
of them in the swamp on Cat Island. He succeeded 
in arresting two of them, but the third made flight, and 
upon being shot in the shoulder, fled toa sluice, where 
the dogs succeeded in drowning him before assistance could 
arrive. He is supposed to belong to John M. Smith, 
and ran away to Canada some year or twoago. He 
was a most depraved villain, and his evident object 
was to entice other slaves away. Justice, though it 
may be siow, is unerring. The other two were com- 
mitted to the jail at this parish.— St. Francisville Chron- 
icle.’ 

Sometimes, as in the Georgia Constitutionalist, Dec. 
1836, we are told officially, by the coroner, of a negro 
being shot, who ‘came to death by his own reckless- 
ness,’ because ‘he refused to be taken alive.’ 
limes employment and wages are offered to assassins, 
as in the advertisement which follows, 

‘From the Wilmington, (N.C.) Adv., Jane 1, 1838. 
RUNAWAY, my negro man, named RICHARD. 
A reward of $25 will be paid for his apprehension, 
DEAD OR ALIVE. Satisfactory proof will be re- 
quired of his being KILLED. He has with him, in 
all probability, his wife ELIZA, who ran away from 
Col. Thompson, now a resident of Alabama, about the 
time he commenced his journey to that State. 
DURANT H. RHODES. 

Richland, Onslow county, N. C. Dec. 12, 1837.’ 

Such advertisements, in the southern papers, excite 
no special sensation, What must be the tone of mo. 
rality and humanity among the people ? 

‘On the 12th day of November, 1836, two slaves of 
W.D. Cobb, of Jones county, North Carol‘na, were 
formally outlawed by ‘ B. Coleman’ and James Jones,’ 
Justices of the Peace, for Lenoir county. The pro- 
clamation of outlawry concludes with these words : 

‘ Any person may kill and desiroy said slaves, by 
such means as he or they think fit, without accusation 
or impeachment of any crime or offence for so doing, 
or without incurring any penalty or forfeiture thereby.’ 
The said Cobb, in an advertisement attached to the 
outlawry, says: 
‘I will give the reward of one hundred dollars for 
each of the above negroes to be delivered to me, or 
confined in the jail of Lenoir, or Jane county, or for 
the killing of them so that I can see them.’ 
Will it be denied that the pudlic sentiment sanctions 
such advertisements? Read the following advertise- 
ment of - THE citizens of Onslow !’ 

‘From the Wilmington, N. C. Advertiser. 

$100 REWARD. 

$100 is subscribed and will be punctually paid, by 
the citizens of Onslow, to any person who may appre- 
hend and safely confine in any jail in this state, a cer- 
iain negro man, named ALFRED; said and believed 
to be the property of Messrs. Barnes and Eaton, tra- 
ders of Virginia. He is legally OUTLAWED. And 
the same reward will be paid if satisfactory evidence 
is given of his having been KILLED. He is about 
40 years of age, spare made, yellow complexion, and 
has one or more SCARS on one of his hands, caused 
by his having been suor. 


[Vide item quoted from a 
Y. Commercial Advertiser, 


Tue Citizens or Onsitow. 

Richland, Onslow county, May 15, 1838.’ 

The /aws which sanction these barbarities show that 
they are a part of the slave system. Is it not a sys- 
tem of murder? 

The following laws of Maryland and S. Carolina, 
show that N. Carolina is not singular in her laws and 
usages. 

Maryland.—‘If any slave shall happen to be slain 
for refusicg to surrender him or herself, contrary to 
law, or in unlawfully resisting any officer, or other 
person, who shall apprehend, or endeavor to appre- 
hend, such slave or slaves, &c. Such officer, or other 
person so killing such slave as aforesaid, making resist- 
ance, shall be, and he is, by this act, indemnified from 
any prosecution for such killing, as aforesaid. [Act 
ef 1751, Chapter xiv. § 9.] 

South Carolina —‘ If any slave who shall be out of 
the house or plantation, where such slave slali live, or 
shall be usually employed, or without some white per- 
son in company with such slave, shall refuse to submit, 
to undergo the examination of any white person (!) it 
shall be lawful for sach white person to pursue, appre- 
hend, and moderately correct such slave ; and if such 
slave shall assaalt and strike such white person, such 
slave may be lawfully killed” {2d Brevard’s Digest, 
231.J 

What must be the moral character and condition of a 
people where such enormous crimes are common, and 
legalized? What would our Mixsionaries say of such 
things, if found among the heathen? 

Siaveholding pretensions and southern testimony are 
admirably contrasted in the following : 

‘ The tender care and protection of the master elicit 
an affectionate attachment from the slave, which will be 
looked for in vain from the hired servant of a more 
Northern clime."— Charleston Courier. 

From the Mobile Morning Chronicle, June 8, 1838. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD—Rana. 
way, a negro man named JOHNSON ; 
MANY MARKS of the WHIP on his 
confined in jail last summer; lay over in jail six 
months, within ten miles of his master, but would not 
tell his name. CORNELIUS D. TOBIN. 


From the Nn i " 
TWENTY DOLE bee mg June 13, 1838 





Gentleman of } 


‘The | 


render, until he was considerably maimed by the dogs } 


Some- { 


he hasa GOOD 
back ; he was 


EWARD.—Runaway, 2 
man named HAMBLETON, limps in his left foot, 


RUNNING AWAY. THOMAS HUDNALL. 
COLOR NO PROTECTION 
| Will it be supposed that the southern people can ac- 


7,custom themselves to such scenes of cruelty towards 


lthe dlacks, and yet retain their sensibiliti¢s and their 
| humanity towards white people? Does color account 
{for all these barbarities? Or can color set Younds to 
jthem? Look at the following. 


From the New Orleans Bee, [7 July 4, 1837. 

RETAINED in jail MARIA, pretending herself 

FREE, round face, CLEAR WHITE complexion. 
The OWNER of said SLAVE, &c. 

Another advertisement before us, describes the run- 
away, as having ‘light blue eyes, flaxen hair,’ &c. 
Another, in the same paper, (viz. the Alabama Beacon, 
of Jan. 3, 1839,) is described as having ‘light biue or 
{hazel eyes,’ &c. Fugitives are often described as be- 
ing so light as to ‘pass themseives for white people.’ 
In one advertisement before us, the runaway slave is 
described as having ‘Roman features.’ In another, 
as having ‘a commanding appearance.’* Those who 
read anti-slavery newspapers, know that the southern 
papers abound in such advertisements. They know 
also that there are well attested cases, in which the 
children of Irish, and other white parents, in the free | 
states, have been claimed and carried to the south as 
\ slaves. without a drop of African blood in their veins. } 
Mr. Clay, in his speech in the U. S. Senate, Feb. 7, 
1839, supposed that the distinctions of color would 
disappear in 150 or 200 years. The process of slave- 
holding amalgamation is fast hastening that resalt. 
But will not slavery then exist? Certainly! Unless 
the present generation of abolitionists succeed in their 
efforts. Why should it not? All the objections now | 
urged by Mr. Clay and others, against a present abo- | 
lition, would equally exist then. The same, nay, a 
larger amount of property would be to be given up! 
| The constitutional objections would remain the same. 
| There would be the same danger of ‘dissolving the 
}Union’ But we are not left to cunjecture.- Gov. Me- 
| Duffie has declared a ‘laboring population,’ white or 
colored, ‘bleached or unbleached, a dangerous ele- 
ment of the body politic,’ and has predicted their en- 
slavement at the north, within twenty-five years. In 
1629, (before the present anti-slavery excitement,) 
Hon. B. W. Leigh, late of the U. S. Senate, in the 
Virginia Convention, for amending the state Constitu- 
tion, defended siavery on the same ground, and said. 
‘ Those who tlepend on their daily labor for their daily 
subsistence. never do, never will, never can enter into po- 
litical affairs’ Our ‘Anglo Saxon’ forefathers were 
sometimes slaves. The children of Thomas Jefferson 
are now slaves. What parent among us can ensure 
his posterity from slavery? From the ‘treatment’ 
which the southern newspapers describe? 











DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 

But there is another species of emigration among 
the southern cultivators of the soil, that meets with no 
legal obstacles. The southern laborer can be removed 
| whenever the masier can make a penny by the heart 
| rending separation—by the traffic in bones and sinews, 
in human blood and in immortal souls ! 

And here, again, we find our space fails us, and we 
cannot’present even the very condensed outline of this 
horrid traffic which we had prepared for this lecture. 
In some other connexion it may perhaps find a place, 
| before we have finished our course. At present, we 
jean only record one brief item of the testimony we 

have in reserve. We copy from the address of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky, p. 14. 

‘The members of a slave family may be forcibly 
separated, so that they shall never more meet until the 
jfinal judgment. And cupidity OFTEN induces the 
; masters to practice what the law allows. Brothers and 
| sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives, are 
torn asunder, and permitted to see each other no more. 
These acts are DAILY occurring in the midst of us. 
The shrieks and the agony often witnessed on such 
occasions, proclaim with a trampet tongue the iniquity 
and cruelty of our system. The cry of these sufferers 
goes up tothe ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. There is 
not a neighborhood where these heart-rending scenes 
are not displayed. There is not a village or road that 
does not behold the sad procession of manacled out- 
casts, whose chains and mournful countenances tell 
that they are exiled by force from all that their hearts 
heid dear. Our church, years ago, raised its voice of 
solemn warning against this flagrant violation of eve- 
ry principle of mercy, justice, and humanity. Yet 
we blush to announce to you and to the worid, that 
this warning has been OFTEN disregarded, even by 
those who hold to our communion. Cases have occur- 
red in our own denomination, where professors of the 
religion of mercy have torn the mother from ber chil- 
dren, and sent her into a merciless and revurniess 
exile.’ 

The points now under inquiry, are the humanity, the 
refinement, the chivalry, the republicanism, the mag- 
nanimity, the morality, the Christianity of a slave- 
holding community ; and we ask what conclusions do 
our data permit us to draw? If the slave trade be 
piracy, as our laws affirm—if, as Mr. Jefferson alleg- 
ed, it be ‘the opprobrium of infidel powers, and the 
disgrace of the Christian king of Great Britain’—if 
learned men endeavor to prove the Alrican tribes in- 
curably barbarous—a degraded and inferior race, be- 
cause they permit and sanction it—if Thomas Jefier- 
son Randolph, of Virginia, declared our domestic slave 
trade ‘much worse’ than the foreign—if Judge Cranch 
and 1100 citizens of the District of Columbia describe 
it, as ‘even more demoralizing in its influence’—if 
Mr. Stevenson, our Minister in London, felt the charge 
of slave-breeding for market to be so disgraceful that 
he disclaimed it, and sought the life of the accuser, 
O’Connell—if, as Mr. Clay says in his late speech, the 
existence of this trade be inseparable from the slave 
system, what shall we say? Who are the pirates? 

ho, the barbarians? ho are they that are thus 
guilty? Thus demoralized? Thus disgrace’? Thus 
degraded? If Virginia be ‘a slave-growing state,’ 
counting the i of her h exports by millions 
—and if our own District of Columbia, under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Congress, and where Mr. Clay 
assures us, ‘slavery exists in its mildest form ’—be 
the centre of this traffic, fitting out its slave ships in 
broad day light, advertising them in the public prints 
where our laws are published by authority, and stow- 
ing away their human cargoes with an economy of 
space that would vie with slavers of the Guinea coast 
—if the shrieking victims of the horrid traffic not 
unfrequently commit suicide to escape its horrors, 
where are we? In the scale of civilization and mor- 
als, and national character, where are we? 

And yet these are only a few characteristic outlines 
of the picture which might be spread out with all re- 
quisite minuteness and authenticity, if we had room 
to record a specimen of the facts? 

We pass from the slave trade, to notice one or two 
more classes of facts, showing that there are no depths 
of cupidity, or of cruelty, of meanness or of crime, 
that do not naturally grow out of the principle of 
chattelship, the ‘cardinal principle of the slave sys- 
tem.’ 





} 





A NAMELESS ILLUSTRATION. 

What can we think of the humanity or the decency 
of a community, whose literary citizens presume to 
make announcements like the following : 

Advantages of Slavery—The London Mechanics’ 
Magazine says: A South Carolina prospectus fora 





* Montesquieu ironically apologizes for the cruelties 
practised on negro slaves, by saying ‘their skins are 
so black and their noses so flat, that they are searcely 
to be pitied!’ But what shall ‘ Anglo Saxons’ say of 
a white community who will treat ‘clear white com- 
plexions,’ ‘light blue eyes’ and ‘ Roman features’ in 
this manner? 

} Vide case of Mary Gillmore. of Philadelphia, and 
the more recent case of a white boy in Ohio, who was 
carried into Alabama and sold. Sometimes cases oc- 
cur like the following. 

A young female slave who served as a genteel wait- 
ing maid, found means to escape into a free state, and 
pick upa tolerable education. She was so white as to be 
unsuspected of n extraction, Being elegant, 
sprightly, and beautifal, she became the wife of a 
young physician. One morning he was called upon 
by a stranger, who claimed his wife as a slave, and 
produced legal proof of his claim. The astonished 
physician calied for bis wife, who burst into tears and 
acknowledged the fact! The physician was obli 
Fto pay the price demanded, or part with his wife! 
The claimant of the lady was her own father! And 
what. marvel! A young gentieman of one of the 
first families in North Carolina, was recently in New 
York city, in search of his cousins and half brothers 
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whom he claimed as his property. 


Medical School contains the following passage: ‘No 
place in the United States offers as great opportunities 
for the acquisition of anatomical knowledge, subjects 
being obtained among the colored population, in suffi- 
cient number for every purpose, and proper dissections 
carried on without offending any individuals in the 
community. The celored population, then, says the 
Magazine, according to the faculty of South Carolina, 
form no part of their community—they have no feel- 
ings to be respected or offended.— Boston Times. 


We must draw to a close—bbt where, or how shall: 


we stop? The monuments of barbarism and blood 
clusier around us without number, and seemingly’ 
without parallel and without termination. We must 
hastea our eseape! Too mutch fentiliarity with such 
scenes, hardens, instead of sofiening the heart. Were 
it in our power to exhibit the whole portrait as it is, 
we wonld not do it, lest the’sight of the picture should 


produce the same efiects as are produced by the sight’ 


of the original” Northern people, after residing at the 
south a few months, commonly lose, in a great mea- 
sure, their sense of the horrors around them, and 
cease to feel either shame or compassion, Abolition~ 
ists must be sparing of their + pictorials,’ and dismiss 
them as soon as the spell of skepticism and apathy 
shall have been broken. Let us retreat from this 
Aceldema! But what is that yonder? 


INCREDIBLE BARBARITY. 

A dreadful sight comes in our way. Shall we look 
atit? We first found the particulars in the letters of 
Rey. John Rankin. His story, originally written by 
Rev. Wm. Dickey, was copied into the appeal of Mrs. 
Child, and other anti-slavery books, four or five years 
ago. It has never been disproved, nor, to our knowl. 
edge, contradicted. It must have been familiar to An- 
gelina E. Grimke, formerly of Charleston, whom we 
have quoted as saying. ‘I have never seen any account 
of cruelty in any anti-slavery publications, which from 
my long and intimate knowledge, &c. appeared at all 
incredible to me.’ We might, nevertheless, have 
donbted the prudence, (not the justice) of presenting 
it in this place, did we not find it in the Emancipator, 
of Ang. 30, 1838, over the signature of James G. Bir- 
ney, late of Kentucky, formerly of Alabama ; a slave- 
holder until within a few years, and well known as a 
gentleman of marked prudence and candor. We give 
the story in his own language. 

‘Some years ago, Lilburn Léwis, (an emigrant from. 
Virginia, and connected with one of the first families 
in that state) residing in Livingston county, Ky., ina 
fit of irritation against one of his slaves named George, 
(a lad of 17 years of age. who had lately ‘run away,’ 
and in addition hac broken a costly glass pitcher, in 
bringing it fromthe spring with water,) put him to 
death under the following circumstances: He had a 
large fire made in one of the negro houses, where he 
collected his other slaves, of whom he had a consider- 
able number. His brother, Isham Lewis assisting 
him, (the other slaves looking on for sake of the ex- 
ample of thus punishing the crime of running away 
which had been common among them,) he placed 
George on a meat-block provided for the purpose— 
with a broad axe he chopped off his’legs at the ancles 
—next atthe knees. (George ‘imploring him in his 
agony to begin at his head,)—he proceeded thus with 
lis arms, and head, casting each member as it was 
cut off into the fire, till the whdle bédy was: inthe 
flames, 

Our authority for this is the Rev. William Dickey, 
of Bloomingsburg, Fayette county, Ohio, who visited 
Isham Lewis (Lilburn having made way with him- 
self) whilst lying in prison under sentence ‘of death» 
for the murder. The character of Mr. Dickey, who is 
personally known to the undersigned, removes beyond © 
all doubt the truth of this story, horrid as it is.’ 

We only add that Lilburn Lewis, was the son of 
Thomas Jefferson’s sister. What an awinl illustra- 
tion of the truth of Mr. Jefferson's testimony, that 
slaveholders are ‘ nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny ! Slavery, like alcohol, murders its thonsands. 
There are slaveholders, as there are rum drinkers, who 
do not commit murder. But ‘the man must be a prod~ 
igy,’ says Jefferson, ‘who can retain his.mamers and 
his morals undepraved, under such circumstances.’ 

Southern testimony assures us that the murder of : 
slaves by their masters and overseers, is a frequent oc- 
currence, but it does xot furnish us with a single in- 
stance in which the murderer suffered capital punish- 
ment for the crime. 

‘The slave, to remain a slave, must-feel that there 
iS NO APPEAL FROM HIS MASTER. NO man ean ‘antici - 
pate the provocations which the slave would give, nor 
the conseguent wrath of the master, prompting ‘him to 
BLOODY VENGEANCE on the turbulent traitor, a 
vengeance generally practised with impunity by reason 
of its privacy.’— See Wheeler's Law of Slavery, p. 247. 

Mr. Pinckney, in a public argument, speaking of 
slaves MURDERED by severe treatment, says, ‘ Ther 
FREQUENCY of the crime is no’ dotbt owing to the 
nature of the punishment.’ [Mrs. Child’s Appeal, p. 
75. 

Mr. Rankin says, there was little probability that 
Lilburn Lewis would have fallen under the sentence of : 
the law. Notwithstanding the peculiar enormity of 
his offence, there were individuals’ who combined to 
Jet him out of prison, in order to screen him from pub- 
lic justice. [Ib. p. a 

In a slave state, SLAVERY is always stronger than . 
THE Law. 

Gov. Butler of South Carolina, astonished the whole 
south, and furnished the apologists of slavery with 
their first opportunity to repel the ‘ slanders of the ab- 
olitionists,’ by quoting a case of legal protection for the 
slave, when he recently refused to grant @ petition for 
a public pardon to the murderer of a slave.* But we - 
hear nothing of his execution and cannot learn whether » 
or no he has been permitied to break jail and escape. 
In the case of Madame La Laurie, of New Orleans, 
already mentioned, the shrieks and groans daily heard, 
(for monihs, as some accounts say,) procured no legal: 
Investigation, nor even complaint! 

Such is the moral and social condition of the slave- 
holding south! What a picture for the world's gaze! 
Look at it! Ponder its lineaments. Its woman-whip- 
ping chivalry! its magnanimous man-growing! its 
gentiemanly babe-peddling! its lacerating hamanity ! 
its jail, and stock, and iron clog hospijality! its buck- 
shot bravery! its boy-hunting heroism! its mastiff- 
maiming achievements! its husband-and wife-separa- 
ting jurisprudence ! its liberty-punishing outlawry ! its. - 
rare scientific opportunities! its lucrative bone, sinew, 
and immortal soul commerce! its profitable specula- 
tions in female beauty! its price-current of ‘clear white 
complexions ’—‘ light blue and hazel eyes,’ and ‘ flaxen . 
hair!’ its human herds! its droves of young live steck 
purehased of their fathers, brothers, and cousins ! 

And remember, reader! farmers! mechanics! citi- 
zens! free laborers of the north! remember! This is 
the ‘kind treatment’ proffered to the entire laboring 
population of the country, white or colored, ‘ bleached, 
or unbleached’ Gov. Mc Daffie kindly grants you a 
respite of ‘twenty five years,’ to prepare for your des- 
tiny, under the preparative process of Pinckney, Pat- 
ton, and Atherton gags! ut where are you even 
now? Your representatives struck dumb! Your 
right of petition denied! And that too, in the same 
breath, in which the slave's petition is spurned, on the 
ground thathe IS a stave! Can you, then, be account- 
ed freemen? Can those be FREE who are governed 
by TYRANTS? Whose Jams are framed by the 
framers of the slave code? Whose /iberty is suspended 
on the good will and pleasure of slave drivers! Is it. 
nothing to you that you are governed by senators, who 
deny your capacity jur freedom? By statesmen, who 
look upon all Jaborers as standing on an equality with » 
their slaves? Nay, who have sueceeded in making it 
believed at the north, that their slaves are ‘ better off’ 
and more elevated than northern free laborers? Is it 
nothing to you, that the same hand that cracks the» 
whip over unpaid laborers, is raised to vote wpon ques- 
tions where your liberty and the fruits of your labor aye 
concerned? In a word, is it (as many pretend,) none 
of your business whether or no you are governed by 
men who were ‘ nursed, educated. and daily exercised ia» 
tyranny Vf this is imdeed, none of your business, 
then throw away the ‘ Apti-Slavery Lecturer’ and the 
subject it discusses, along with your own pretensions. 
to freedom, and cast abolitionism and republicanism 
to the winds! Nay, mob the abolitionisis, at the bid- 
ding of the ‘ gentlemeu of property and Standing,’ who 
are in noe with the south, and who peradventure, 
expect to be your masters. Yes! rivet your own fet- 





_ *Gov. Butler likewise recommended some changes 
in the slave code, which he said were required by the. 
dictates of humanity. But we do not tearn that the 
legislature gave the } 
some cause, the South inians, ve 
thors** best to choose another Governor in his room. 
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, 
ters, and then huzza for ‘the glerious ame ee 
unites the northern aristocrat with the eee in mak- 
driver! Do this, or else join with abolitio ople—to the 
ing ‘the union’ a blessing to the oes union that 
laborers of the north and of ot justice—@ union for 
can stand—a union of peace t not a union of the few, 
the protection of all men, 


and 
‘ ‘ ve no other 
for the enslavement of the many. You Reve 
alternative. One or the other J 


do. We 
- stubborn facts and changeless princi- 
shall prove by stubs declamation, before we hav= 
ples, that this is ne 

eg reader will perceive that we have ede 
this lecture, only a small portion of the dreadful ef ~ 
sf slavery Upon the master—upon the community of w 
people Slavery destroys indasiry, that key-stone at 
irne virtue and solid prosperity. It makes labor is- 
graceful an 1 points the finger of scorn at the — 
jree laborer. As a system of domestic or nationa 
economy. it is destructive and wasteful. It costs more, 
in the end, than free well paid labor ; for honesty 1s 
always the best policy. Slaves have no interest in 
common with their masters, and will not take care of 
their property. Slave cultivation shuts = asefat im- 
provements—must be carried on by the cheapest and 
most bungling utensils—il exhausts the soil and final- 
ty umpoverishes the planter. Slavery, by inducing 
idleness, brings dissipation and gaming tn its train. 
It produces licentiousness and impurity among the 
whites. {tts the parent of duetling and of lynch law. 
Its insignia are the dirk, the pistol, and the bowie knife. 
It exalts passion and appetite in the place of self-con- 
trol, self-denial, and seli-culture. It proscribes free 
inquiry, fetters thought, and impedes mental improve- 
mient among the whites. Jt prohibtts, corrupts, per- 
verts, and undermines ‘pure and unde filed religion,’ 
It prepares freemen to become slaves. It makes re- 
publicanism a jest and America a by-word. It weak- 
ens the national defence. It introduces the jarring in- 
terests of free and slave labor into our national coun- 
cils. It exposes the nation to the constant danger of 
a servile insurrection—a contest,in which ‘the Al- 
mighty bas no attributes that could take sides with 
us. * In all these, and many other kindred evils, the 
north,as well as south, largely partakes. But these 
we cannot, at present, consider. When we do, we 
shall not lack southern testimony, to prove our positions. 


* Jefferson. 





From the Herald of Freedom. 

N. H. STATE SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 

We congratulate the anti-slavery friends on this an- 
niversary—as the most interesting. most important 
and best attended of any general meeting of the socie- 
ty since its furmation. The account of proceedings in 
to day’s paper will show something of the manner 
in which it was conducted and the spirit that pervaded 
it—though as we had no reporter, the powerful addres- 
ses made by several of our speakers cannot be given 
to ourreaders. ‘They were an honor to the occasion, 
to the speakers and to the country—which latter has 
occasion to husband all the honor and credit that re- 
mains to her. She has no surplus revenue of either. 
Her banner has suuk among the feet of assailants. 
Her escutcheon is stained with gore. The blood of 
humanity isin her skirts. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Charles C. Burleigh con- 
tributed by their attendance and efforts greatly to en- 
hance the interest of the meetings. We consider ita 
matter of some intrinsic importance to our cause that 
Mr. Garrison was here to be introduced personally to the 
anti-slavery friends of New Hampshire and to others, 
whose objection he is, in one form or other, to their 
becoming abolitionists. For ourselves, highly as we 
esteem Mr. Garrison—immensely important as we re- 
gard his services now as well as heretofore—we do not 
measure the anti-slavery cause or its character by him. 
We do not embrace that cause or advocate it because 
he is sound or ‘unsound, right or wrong, in his prin- 
viples or eonduct. That we are an abolitionist is prob- 
ably owing to his instrumentality—as the movement is 
owing to that~and but for him the subject might not 
have been agituted in the way of immediate emancipa- 
lion. But on wll questions aside from that of anti- 
slavery we are, as an abolitionist, indifferentto his 
principles or course of conduct—and in anti-slavery 
itself, however much we might respect his judgment, 
he is of course no authority with us and never has 
been. But still his character and person—his temper 
and demeanor—his principles and measures on all 
subjects are commingled with anti-slavery and iden- 
tified with it, by a jealous and prejudiced community, 
and from that jealousy and prejudice abclitionists 
themselves are nut wholly exempt. We have our- 
selves felt it. His positions on subjects apparently ex- 
traneous to anti-slavery, have at times perplexed and 
worried us. We have startled at some of his new, 
bold, and revolutionary positions—positions which go 
to the foundation of our social organizations.—It has 
made us pause and sternly review our own anti-sla- 
very course and principles, to see if those also were 
not extravagantand dangerous, and calculated to lead 
tofurther and more perilous innovations. Yet we 
have been accused of inclining to follow Garrison. 
Our inclinings have been the other way We have 
been afraid of his paths. 

Under all these cireumstaaces,we have considered it of 
some importance that New Hampshire should see Mr. 
Garrison—witness him and hear him speak. If he be 
a man monster, they have now the evidence of their 
own senses in regard tout. If he is a man of savage 
temper and incendiary spirit, those who have seen and 
heard him can now the better judge. If he be a vis- 
ionary, low, fanatical mad-cap —our intellect and crit- 
icism herein New Hampshire are competent to decide. 
They have heard him. Our religious community can 
now be pretty extensively apprised, whether he wears 
the aspect of an ‘anarchist and an infidel,’ as he has 
been charitably styled, and extensively supposed to be. 
True, appearances may deceive the human eye,—but 
they are no more misleading than rumor. Ministers 
and lay-professors—our legislators and our literati— 
and what is more important still, our people have now 
seen the man and heard him, whose name and char- 
acter are so deeply connecied in the public mind, with 
the anti-slavery enterprise—and can estimate him for 
themselves. We offer no comment on his lecture, 
Thursday evening, in the Baptist church. We were 
rejoiced tosee so fullan auditory and such an one. 
And we were glad to see Mr. G_ exhibit his mind, his 
vemper, his spirit, heart and character and his great en- 
terprise, so fully and strongty as he did, on that occa- 
sion. We think it gave a powerful impetus to the anti- 
slavery cause in this State. It reached the hearts and 
minds of men, who had felt themselves above reach of 
that cause. Men that despised anti-slavery because they 
were taught to underrate and contemn this its earliest 
and boldest advocate, will despise neither the advocate 
nor the cause any longer. They may love the cause 
none the better,—but they will no longer despise it. 
And if they “seek cause’ against anti-slavery hereaf- 
ter, it will ‘be ‘other cause’ than Garrison. We hope 
to be understood in these our reasons (in part) for sat- 
isfaction at this first visitto New Hampshire of the 
editor of the Liberator. They are, that, so far as he is 
connected with the anti-slavery enterprise, in fact or 
in public apprehension, the community here have the 
means of rightly estimating his character. 

He was followed by Charles C. Burleigh, whom our 
friend Col. Carrigain, with his usual felicity of appel- 
lation, styled ‘The Pennsylvania Orator.’ We never 
witnessed oratory like this young Connecticut plough- 
man’s. He isa native of Connecticut—though he has 
been some years inthe anti-slavery field in Pennsylva- 
nia. The cause fountl him, he had occasion to say 
in his speech Friday evening, with a pitchferk in his 
hand, and his bare feet pressing the rough stabble of 
the shorn harvest-field. He is one of nature's orators 
—‘orator ft’ seid an anciemt—An orator is made, 
while a poet is so by nature. But nature had some 
hand in Charles C. Burleigh—study, practice, art— 
nothing, short of original peculiar mative genius could 
fabricate such a speaker. His attitudes and positions 
and movements on the platform are the perfection of 
simplicity and beauty. His eloquence is a torrent— 
aperpemal cataract. His argument isa chain, amd 
it is hke chain-hightning at times. He followed Mr. 


Garrison briefly Thursday evening—but made his 
grand effort Friday evening at the South church. We 
cannot give here a particular account of it. Two 


points strack us with great force, which he labored and 
maintained tike a statesman and a veteran lawyer. 
The effect of slavery on the national character of la- 
ber—to dishoner aud degrade it—and the necessary 
and intrinsic cruelty of the slave system as shown 
from the very nature of the slave and his condition as 
a bondman in a land ke this. His condition of ser- 
vitude—toiling—unrequited—forced—endless—bound 
to submission absolute, with no motive but fear—his 
human ties all utterly disregarded—no home—no wife 
—no child—no brother, sister, parent—his admitted 
and necessary condition—his lability to whipping, 
overworking, underfeeding anc clothing, and all the 
other nameless incidents to his condition—this he press- 
ed powerfully and mostclearly. He then depicted the 
original character of the being who is reduced to all 
this—his obstinacy—his pride—his love of independ- 
ence, of ease, of indulgence, of reward—in short, his 
high manhood—and that from all this he stooped, as a 
choice of evils, to slavery—and if slavery was the les- 
ser evil, what, he cried, was the greater! It was 
treatment—treatment that abolitionists were accused of 
exaggerating—treatment, worse necessarily than s/av- 
ery, in the slave’s eye, for he submitted to slavery to 
avoid it—treatment that he must have experienced or 
expected, and that he could not expect or know, unless 
he had witnessed it inflicted on his miserable fellow 
bondman. 
_ We wish the assembled nation could have been with- 
in reach of this mighty and irresistible appeal. We 
wish the Websters, Clays, Calhouns—ano, we wish rath- 
er, that the Woes farmers of the free states—could 
have heard it. They are the men to whom anti-slavery 
must plead. They must deliver the slave. The pol- 
aaa the proud dignitary in state or in church, in 
The blic, has no ear the wail of the slave. 
hies-—-Daone *e soil tillers and owners must deliver 
? this at opportunity. 


| measures to adopt in relation to the new organization, 


}pen, Chairman, and Smapracn Howarp, Secretary. 
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NEW-ENGLAND A. 8. CONVENTION. 





A VOICE FROM THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
NEW BEDFORD. 
New Beprorp, 6 mo. 12th, 1839. 

Dear Brotuer:—The proceedings of a highly re- 
spectable meeting of onr colored citizens in opposition 
tothe new organization, are transmitted to you,for an 
early insertion in the Liberator. 

Agreably to previous notice, the colored citizens of 
this town met in the third Christian Church, on Tues- 
day evening, June 11th, to take into consideration what 


recently formed in the city of Boston. The meeting 
was organized by appoiming Natuanset A. Bor- 


Wm. P Powell, Chairman of the business commitiee, 


MR. PHILLIPS’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
Tuusspay, May 30. 

The Coavention having adopted, by un unanimous 
vote, resolutions referring to the contemplated visit of 
Wenpe.t Putuuies to Great Britain and the continent 
of Europe, and commending him to the confidence and 
hospitality of abolitionists on the other side of the At- 
lantic, as a devoted, uncompromising and eluquent 
advocate of the slave— 

Mr. Putturres ascended the platform to address the 
Convention, evidently much affected. and was receiv- 
ed with several distinct rounds of hearty plaudits. 
When they had subsided, he said with some emotion— 
He thanked the Convention for the vote they had pass- 
ed, and for their recommendation of him to the aboli- 
tionists of England and the continent. And yet he 





reported the following preamble and resolutions : 
Whereas, we learn with deep regret, that the Rev. | 
A.A. Phelps and others, men who have heretofore | 
siood high in our estimation, ‘have withdrawn them- | 
selves from the Massachusetts A. S_ Society, and | 
formed a new Society, styled the Massachusetts Abo: | 
litton Socity ;* and whereas, ‘this new Society is pre- | 
dicated upon two distinet and palpable falsehoods,’ | 
Viz: 

1. That the Constitutions of former Sotieties, re- 





to the peculiar sentiments of the Non-Resistance Soci- 
ety ;” 

And whereas, should they, through their desperate 
recklessness, succeed in removing the old landmark, 
(the Mass. Anti Slavery Society,) the tried friends of 
the slave will soon become an easy prey to the vio- 


great nation, fatten upon the spoils of victory !— 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Constitutions of the American 
and other Anti-Slavery Societies, NEVER required of 
their members, as such, to vote at the polls. 

Resolved, That the last address of the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts A. S. Society to the 
abolitionists of this State, and all of their former do- 
ings, meet our hearty approval. 

Resolved, That we hold in utter abhorrence ‘the 
Massachusetts Abolition Society,’ recently formed by 
certain clerical, political jugglers, as a dangerous insti- 
tution, and unworthy of our confidence and support. 
Resolved, That ‘our weapons in this moral war- 
fare, are not carnal but spiritual, and mighty through 
God in pulling down the strong holds of’ slavery. 
Resolved, That the right of women to act in our 
public assemblies is guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitutions of the American, Masschusetts, and other 
Anti-Slavery Societies; and to exclude them from the 
same, would not only be violating their chartered 
rights, but would deprive the bleeding slave of their 
invaluable services, and our anti-slavery platform of 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Resolved, That Wa. Lioyp Garnison, the bold and 
uncompromising opponent of American slavery, and 
editor of the Liberator, is our true and faithful friend ; 
possessing honesty, piety, and virtue; and that we, 
the friends of immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
uun, do heartily approve of the position he maintains 
towards the great question of abolition, and that he is 
| yet entitled to our confidence and esteem. 

Resolved, That Elizur Wright, Jr., in his attempts 
to commit the Board of Managers of the Mass. State 
A. S. Society in favor of ‘non-resistance,’ has proved 
himself (C7 Wricur—wrong. J) 

Resolved, That we regret the necessity of losing the 
invaluable services, of our esteemed and eloquent 
brother, WenpeLt Purmurs, in his intended visit to 
England, at this critical juncture ; but sincerely hope 
that Divine Providence may return him to his native 
country, with nerves well braced, and a heart warmly 
engaged in the holy cause of bleeding humanity. 

Resolved, That (0 we are in duty bound to testify 
our approval of the Liberator, as an efficient anti sla- 
very paper,in something more substantial than mere 
words, and that we will take measures to that effect 
immediately. 





| Teceive any aid from a feeble old man by flattering his 


Resolved, That N. A. Borden, D. W Ruggles, S. 
Howard, Wm. Berry, M. Potts, J. Adams, and P.C. 
Howard, constitute a committee, to raise funds for the 
above purpose. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the chairman and secretary, and forwarded 
to the Liberator for publication; with a request that 
other papers, friendly to the cause, give the same an 
insertion, 

Messrs. Powell, Howard and others, severally ad- 
dressed the meeting in favor of the above resolutions. 
NATHANIEL A. BORDEN, Chairman, 


Snapraca Howarp, Sec’ry. 





LETTER FROM G. AND S. M. DOUGLASS. 
Puriapetruia, May 27th, 1839. 
Dean BROTHER GARRISON : 

As our dearly beloved friends, , ex- 
pect to meet you in a few days, we thought we would 
send you a line, expressive of our sympathy. We 
have felt much for you, and prayed God to sustain 
you and uphold you. Your enemies may say what 
they will of you: they can never convince us, that you 
are recreant to the cause of the crushed, degraded | 
slave. No. Have you not endured jmprisonment, | 
scorn, contempt, and poverty, for our sakes—prefer- 
ring to suffer affliction with the people of God, rather 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season? Were 
yon not the first who dared openly to ask for us equal 
rights with our fairer brethren. Yes, you were; and 
the memory of all you have done and suffered for us 
is traced upon our hearts as with an adamantine pen 
—never to be effaced. For this you are entitled to, 
(and shall have) our prayers, our love, our unceasing 
gratitude. We thank you, friend and brother, on be- 
half of our brethren in bonds, for your labors of love. 
Be encouraged—be strong—fear not! Our God, the 
God of the suffering slave, will be near you, to com- 
fort and to bless. 

O, the enemy of all good is busy, blinding the eyes 
and hardening the hearts of many. But those who 
are fixed on the ruck Christ Jesus, need not fear force 
nor fraud. 

We do not believe that the cause of the slave will 
be injured by the dissensions in the anti-slavery ranks ; 
it is the cause of God, and he can get the victory by 
the few as well as by the many. I think of Gideon’s 
three hundred men, and take courage. 

. ~ ° ° ° * You will please re- 
member us affectionately to Mrs. Garrison—she is 
dear to us—we love her. Our family, father and 
brother, join us in love to you. Farewell! 

May the blessing of heaven rest on you, now and 
furever. GRACE & SARAH M. DOUGLASS. 











LETTER FROM THE VENERABLE SETH 
SPRAGUE. 

The following letter has been forwarded to us for 
publication by its excellent and venerable author, who 
is a burning and a shining light in the anti-slavery 
cause, and who, though far advanced in years, seems 
to have renewed his strength, so that he can walk and 
not be weary, and run and not be faint. No man has 
been more actively engaged in political life, for the last 
thirty or forty years—none more prompt at the polls as 
an abolitionist—than himself; but he has too clear a 
vision, too much good sense, to be duped by the spas- 
modie cry of ‘ Political action,’ and the senseless clam- 
or about ‘ ne government,’ made by a few factious in- 
dividuals in this State. As he has, from the first, pub- 
licly expressed his strong disapprobation of the new 
organization, the offer to make him a Vice President 
of the same looks almost like an intentional insult. 


Dexsery, June 17, 1839. 
Frienp Garrison,—As straws show which way the 
wind blows, it may be useful sometimes to publish 
small things in newspapers. Yesterday I received a 
notice from the Recording Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Adolition Society, that I was appointed Vice Pres- 
ident of that Society. Whether this was intended as 
an insult offered to me, or whether they expected to 


vanity by the offer of so dignified an office, I cannot 
say ; but, without taking much time to consider of so 
important a matter, I immediately took my pen, wrote 
and forwarded the following answer: 











_ ‘Dean Sin—Your letter, without date, is received, 
informing me that I am appointed Vice President of 
the Massachusetts Abolition Society. I had been in. 
formed of that appointment in an unofficial way, and 
could not believe it; bat, simee the receipt of your 
letter, I am obliged to believe it to be true. Pray, Sir, 
never let that appointment be announced in any of 
your publications: if it should be done with my con- 
sent, I shonld consider it the greatest disgrace that ever 
befell me. I am, your ob’t. serv’t. 
SETH SPRAGUE. 
To Rev. A. A. Phelps. 





(> The proceedings of the West Newbury and Nan- 


lence of popular fury, and Slavery, the curse of this} 


could hardly thank them; fer he never stood before 
the smallest audience to plead the cause of the slave, 
when his courage did not quail, and his voice falter, 
as he theught of the immense and fearful weight of 
responsibility that rested upon him. And yet, now, 
their recommendation would send him out to their 
brethren beyond the waters, to plead there the cause 
of their colored brethren, as the representative of the 


quired of their members to vote at the polls ;’ | abolitionists of New England and the United States. 
_2. ‘That the Massachusetts A. S. Society, by re~ | He felt how deep, how weighty was his responsibility, 
fusing to proclaim this doctrine, has lent its sanction | 

jand hardly dared to assume it before England, with 


| the might of her influence—an influence which cover- 


jed the globe—an influence, with the extension and 
| power of which was bound up the fate of the colored 
race. If his hope of final success depended wholly on 

{the public opinion of the North—if the gieot evil, 

| against which they were contending, was to be remoy- 

ed by them single-handed—he could almost fold his 

hands in despair; for how ineffectual had been the 

expression of Northern opinion, how powerless the in- 

| fluence of the Northern church, on the conscience of 
|the slaveholder! But, he trusted in the opinion of the 

civilized world, the thunder-tones of which were be- 

ginning, even now, to sweep over the Atlantic—in the 

power of Christendom, awakened, united, indignant— 

speaking out now in the voice of our father-land, and 

echoed, as he hoped that voice soon would be, by gal- 

lant and beautiful France. Before such an influence, 

it was not fool-hardy to believe that the hideous spec- 

tacle of American slavery would soon cease to be. 

Yet, he had to tread the soil of that land, and, perhaps, 

to influence its decisions, to contribute to its knowl- 
edge, to help mould its sympathies, in regard to the 

abclition enterprise in the United States. He hardly 

dared to do it, even in that feeble measure in which 

his abilities would enable him to; and what added 

to the weight of his responsibility was, the endorse- 

ment which they had given him before the friends of 
freedom and humanity in that country. 

And again, he felt the weight of a fearful responsi- 
bility resting upon him, as upon every one, even the 
smallest member of the band which had rallied round 
the slave—for where the forlorn hope were fighting, 
the meanest soldier was of importance in the field. 
And what was their object? The redemption of the 
colored race—the last struggle for which God’s provi- 
dence seemed to have left time—the last effort that 
could be made to raise their colored brother from the 
unsunned depths of his degradation into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. He felt how much his 

brethren and sisters had taken upon themselves, when 

| they stood forth the champions of such a cause, to 
| save the nation from anarchy and bloodshed—to stay 
| the avenging arm, and to avert the judgments of God. 
| For who that had marked the history of the world, had 
not seen that God punished the nations, and visited 
apon them their sins? And who that had turned over 
the pages of our own history, had not seen prosperity, 
grown fat on unrequited labor and toil, turning a deaf 
ear to the sighing of the prisoner and him that had no 
helper? But there was an eye which never slept— 
there was an ear which had never been closed to the 
prayer of the oppressed ; and even now the red right 
arm of the Avenger might be stretched over the land ; 
while,—in no presumption be it said—their labors, 
their toils, their self-devotion, their sacrifices at the al- 
tar of humanity, were the only atonement the nation 
was making for the injury which it had inGicted, and 
the doom which it had provoked. 

And again—-he went to a country where the last 
voice that was heard from America was that of the 
first as well as boldest of the champions of the slave. 
He (Mr. Phillips) would not attempt to tread im bis 
footsteps—they were too gigantic. He would not at- 
tempt, for it would be in vain, to follow him with these 
| thrilling appeals which he addressed to the British 
| public ; they were beyond him. But, he could, per- 
haps, show them a torch lit at the first beacon-light 
| which was kindled in our western world; and though 
| some had thought it dimmed—its pure fires tainted b-r 
{an unholy mixture—he could ask them if it did not 
jyet burn as bright and unchanging as when they first 
| saw it flash over the horizon. (Great applause.) He 
could tell them that the Ithuriel spear, at whose touch 
the lying agent of an unholy fraud, as he was pouring 
into the ear of earth’s noblest nation his ‘leprous dis- 
tilment,’ started up the fiend that he was, in the sight 
of an undeceived and indignant people, was still ‘in 
rest ’—sti]l ready, in the cause of humanity, alike to 
reveal and avenge the treachery of its pretended 
friends, and to do battle upon its foes. He could thank 
them, too, for all that England had done for us in our 
struggle with the common foe. She had solved the 
‘vexed question,’ had proved that immediate emanci- 
pation was both safe and expedient. and written out 
the demonstration in letters as conspicuous and indel- 
ible as if they were emblazoned in lines of light, 

‘On the blue vault of heaven, 
’Twixt Orion and the Pleiades.’ 
{She had taught us that 800,000 things might start ap 
in one day into men, and yet the sun continue to gwe 
his light and the stars of heaven be not darkened 
He could thank her, in the name of Christianity as 
well as of Abolition. (if, indeed, they were not the 
same thing,) that she had not only stricken the chains 
from the limbs of the down-trodden and oppressed, 
but had spread the shield of her protection over the 
Ethiopian as he sat sighing beneath his palm-tree, and 
poured over his benighted mind the glad light of civil- 
ization and Christianity. He rejoiced to be the first 
from New England personally to iay upon her altar 
the offering of their thanksgiving, and to tell her how 
great were the advantages she had given us in the 
battle we were waging. And yet, he hoped he should 
be able to tell her, and with truth,—should he not ?— 
that New England wanted not such proof, though a 
hireling press and a hood-winked pulpit.might pretend 
to wait for it, standing irresolute and fearful; that 
New England knew to obey God was ever safe, and to 
do justice was ever the best policy, and did not ask 
for evidence that God created every man competent to 
take care of himself—that all were created free and 
equal, and that there was no danger to be apprehend- 
(ed from giving them their rights. New England ask- 
jed not for evidence that a republic was not a dream, 
but a reality, and that it spread its blessings alike over 
the white man and the colored. He hoped he could 
tell them,—could he not?—that the principles of the 
abolitionists of New England were troubled with no 
such difficulties. They looked at the question as 
Elizabeth Heyrick viewed it, when she stvod on the 
slave’s ground—not the master’s—and when she ask- 
ed not what would become of property, what would 
become of life, what would be the effect on communi- 
ty, what would be the influence on the institutions un- 
der which she lived. No! but she asked that faithful, 
God-trusting question, What is puty? what are the 
ricuts of the slave? ovent he tobe rree? Then he 
was to be free: no matter if his freedom changed law 
for anarchy—no matter if the charter of emancipation 
was written in blood. Fiat justitia, ruat calum. And 
if, when the slave was emancipated, ruin should suc- 
ceed improv t, and hy stalk abroad with 
giant strides—if God commanded, it was right—they 
must trust in him that out of evil he would bring good. 
If they had done wrong, they must cease to do it, at 
whatever cost, and not make the guilty fears of one 
class the measure of the rights of another. (Great 
applause.) He hoped he could tell her,—could he 
not ?—that New England would not only acknowledge 
‘that principle, but that she was not to be startled from 
her pathway by the cry that the Union was in dan- 
ger ;—that if the only cement of the Union must be 
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the blood of the slave, she was ready to say, the soon- 


er it was sundered the better. If their rights were to 


the svoner they were yielded up the better. By the 
blessing of God, they would all stand on the same 
platform ; and if the temple of liberty must be built, 
like those of Mexican idols, out of buman skulls, the 
sooner it was levelled the better ; the better it would be 
for justice and humanity; the beiter for their own 
rights ; the better for their own duties; the better for 
the ultimate prosperity and well-being of the Com- 
monwealth in which they lived. He should wish to 
say, and he knew he should not be incorrect in his ap- 
peal to the abolitionism of New England, and not rep- 
resent it falsely, when be said, that they had not waite 
ed for the demonstration which England had made of 
the safety of immediate emancipation. Before Sturge 
or Thome and Kimball reported that experiment, they 
had made up their minds to follow duty ; and, fixing 
their eyes on the plain, straight-forward course, to 
walk in it, whatever might be found in their way. 
And could he not say, in view of the very crisis amidst 
whieh they stood, that they were willing to sacrifice 
not only their country’s institutions and laws, but 
sects, creeds and professions, on the altar of human- 
ity ; that, fixing a single eye on the pole-star, Duty, 
they were willing to tread over whatever might stand 
}as an obstacle to their progress; willing to sacrifice 
all institutions that are merely human, on the altar of 
humanity ? 
And, in regard to New England, might he not say 
that the foundations of her abolition were laid deep in 
RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE ; and while the North, in general, 
besotted and indifferent, hagging herself with the de- 
lusion that she was safe,—like Milton’s mammom ga- 
zing down into the bowels of the earth for gold—like 
Bunyan’s fabled one busy at her muck-rake,—saw 
not gathering over her head the coming storm—heed- 
ed not stealing over the troubled ‘mirror of the pres- 
ent, the giant shadow of the coming’ despotism—still 
there were those who had not merely linked abolition 
on to the religious professions, but had made it the 
RELIGIOUS question of the day? And might he not 
quote the words of an early historian, to describe the 
devotion which New England yet exhibited in the 
cause of humanity—of him who said, ‘the man who 
makes the world as 13, and religion as 12, is no true 
New Englander’—and that there yet lived in the core 
of her heart, the same readiness at the call of duty, 
the same devotion, the same self-sacrifice, to whatever 
was religion—the same willingness, as of old, to spend 
and be spent in the struggle to realize the truths which 
1776 proclaimed, and to put an end to that oppression 
which was the fruitful parent of the worst crimes that 
human ingenuity had invented, or history records? 
He loved the pulpit. He honored the profession of 
the clergy. He had the deepest respect—an hereditary 
one—for our religious institutions ; and he trembled 
when he witnessed the stand which the clergy had 
taken on the question of abolition. Time was, when 
it was said of the clergy, that they led the way in eve- 
ry good work—that they were ever in the front rank, 
in the van, following the advice of the first generation 
of our fathers—‘that, in the struggle for civil rights, 
the ministers of God, like the priests of old, should be 
the first to descend into Jordan, and there to stand un- 
til the host be passed over.’ But now, their indiffer- 
ence,—still more, the principles they laid down,—gave 
color tothe taunt of the infidel, that the pulpit was a 
worn out institution, a relic of a by-gone age—that it 
stood afar off from the wants, the interests, the strug- 
gles of society—too distant to feel and partake the 
pulsations of the national heart—lying stranded high 
ashore, while the stream of present time swept on un- 
influenced by and regardless of it. 
But they told them that religion had nothing to do 
with slavery—that sins escaped its censure by baptis- 
ing themselves political. Not so thought their fath- 
ers. They held, that wherever conscience went, there 
religion should go with it—that wherever man was, 
there they were to follow with the promises and the 


official dignity, no confusion of social relations, no 
barrier of Jaws, shielded actions from their judgment, 
or the sinner from their rebuke. Truly, to exclude all 


threatenings of their message ; and that no mantle of 


to be secured only by the sacrifice of their fellow-men, | erly kindness, though men of all opinions and creeds 
and sects met together on the broad, unmarked plat. 
form of humanity? Should he not say it was because 
the hearts of some had become cold ; because their en- 
thusiasm had died away; because the fire which was 


kindled so early, and which they thought would burn 
forever, had begun to go out in the breasts of those 
who once acted so conspicuously for the cause—who 
once acted with a single eye to the slave, but who now 
begun to scrutinize their brethren, and to regard with 


jealousy those whose political or theological opinions 


differed from their own? One of the best and clearest 

heads of England,—he meant Coleridge,—had describ- 

ed union most graphically. There are, said he, two 

unions—one, that of ice, which binds together hay, 

stone and stubble, but into a heterogeneous mass ; this 

is the union of indifference, of apathy—of no use, be- 

cause of no vitality. The other is the union of fire, 

which melts indissulubly together all within its influ- 

ence. Such mas their union—melted their hearts had 

been by enthusiasm for truth—by that magnetic infla- 

ence which that man (pointing to Garrison) had sent 

out to gather them from every place and employment, 

and mould them intoone. But now the hearts of some 

had become chilled, their nerves unstrung. The ago- 

nized sympathy with which their strained eye-balls had 

gazed on the giant evil they sought to remove, had 

been quieted, and now they were turning a cold, scru- 

tinizing eye on their fellow-workers, and had found 

they were not all stereotyped in the same theological 

mould; their flagging zeal had died away, and they 

had gone out from among us. Thus the golden band 
had been broken—the talisman had lost its spell. To 
regain their enthusiasm, let them be stirred up by the 
contemplation of the great subject which had once 
united them ; let them forget self to regain their for- 
mer self-devotion—overlooking all sectarian interests 
in their paramount regard for the cause. That was 
the remedy for the alienation which existed in their 
ranks. Some complained bitterly of the disputes which 
occupied the time of their meetings, and thought they 
should be smothered. But there was something more 
valuable than peace, He would say, far from their 
ranks be that timid sentiment of Erasmus, ‘ Peaceful 
error is better than boisterous truth.’ That was the 
shrinking sensitiveness of a secluded student, whom 
the rough sounds of free discussion had never harden- 
ed into manly vigor, and hopeful, quiet trust in the 
power of truth. Better, far better, the heroic advice 
of old Barncreldt, freedom’s martyr—‘ Peace, if possi- 
ble, but rruru at any Rats.’ (Applause.) And when 
he returned amongst them, he hoped he should not find 
peace, if it was to be gained by a sacrifice of principle. 
He would say, let there be no union between the two 
associations which had sprung up, the one lately, and 
the other long ago. No; let it be the peace of con- 
quest, and not of compromise ; let them not abate one 
jot or tittle. They had not receded one iota from the 
platform, and the seceders had admitted, that they 
went out from among them to be rid of some with 
whom they did not wish to labor. He would say, then, 
let them go; those whom they had left behind were the 
faithful and the trae—those who were strong in their 
integrity, and faithful in their adherence to principle. 
No; they could not sacrifice the individuals who were 
obnoxious to the new organization; they could not 
give up one iota of theirstrength; they needed it all 
to face the obstacles they had to encounter. Let them 
look at the phalanx against which they were marching. 
Let them survey it, and see if they did not need ali the 
strength of humanity to oppose it successfully. Slave- 
ry had summoned every ally—in her ranks was to be 
found every thing bad and every thing powerful in the 
human heart. A victory over her would be a victory 
over pride and self-interest, over avarice in his strong 
hold, over lust, over all the prejudices and all the bad 
passions in the human breast. And what was their 
strength? To man’s eye, a few feeble men and wo- 
men, without wealth, without power—with no weapon 
but truth—had banded together and thrown down the 
gauntlet to the world. They had no strength but prin- 
ciple. He entreated them, in the slave’s name, not to 
sacrifice one iota ofthat. With that, their hearts were 
grappled together as with ‘hooks of steel ;’ without it, 








the great national sins, which laws had consecrated, 
from the sphere of religion’s influence, was to make 
that influence contemptible—was to narrow its platform 
so much as not to leave room or strength for the 
working of that mighty engine which alone could 
move the world—he meant the rrotu. But truly, re- 
ligion in our day dwelt not always in the pulpit. Her 
chosen abode was often the Peace meetings, the Bible 
and Tract Societies, the Temperance and Anti-Slavery 
Conventions. There were formed the religious habits 
—there gushed forth, freshest and strongest and near- 
est the fountain, the religious sympathies of our gene- 
ration. There lived the religion of the present, while 
ihe pulpit was busying itself with the Pharisee and the 
Sadducee—with forms of sin which had lain buried in 
the graves of 1800 years—forgetful that the same pas- 
sions which met the rebuke of the Saviour in Pales- 
tine, found vent now in other forms—that it was not at 
Jewish customs and traditions, the heresies of Pharisee 
and Sadducee, that the thunderbolts of Christian re- 
proof were now to be launched ; but at that avarice 
which made merchandize of humanity—at that lust 
which degraded and polluted it—at that selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy which led their possessor to 
deny to others the rights which he claimed for himself 


their union was a rope of sand. Let there be no com. 
promise to te the dead and the living together. The 
cause, the slave, the interests of humanity, forbade it. 
Their only strength was in the rrurn, and vain would 
be the efforts in which truth was not recognized and 
depended upon. Truth must prove omnipotent. This 
was the problem of the ancient sage, who asked only a 
place for his fulcram, and promised to move the world. 
That spot was the human conscience, and truth the 
lever which upreared the universe. (Applause.) They 
wanted truth, single, broad, untrammelled ; not nar- 
rowed down to the distinctions of sect, but unmindful 
of every sect and party. There was their strength, 
and there only. One word more. They had debated 
that morning a resolution to send to the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society news 
ot the division, but some had been opposed to it. It 
seemed to him that circumstances required it. The 
American Society must, of course, disown the Massa- 
chusetts Society, if, as was alleged, she had proved 
recreant to the Constitution and to principle. If, as 
they had been told yesterday, the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety had left vacant ground in the Commonwealth, 
which it was necessary for a New York ally to fill; if 
it was true that the Massachusetts Society had shot 








—at that sacrilege and blasphemy which claimed prop- 
erty in man. (Great applause.) Should he not be 
obliged to tell the philanthropists on the other side of 
the Atlantic, that while the Christianity of his native 
land girdled the globe in the wide-spread arms of its 
benevolence, and offered liberally its wealth and its 
genius to clothe the word of God with every dialect in 
which man uttered his gratitude or bis wants, it forgot 
the bondman who might pour out his prayer in the 
very accents which their mothers taught them, and 
read with them from the same page of inspiration ? 
Shoald he not tell them, that our Christianity, while it 
wandered with the East Indian amid his idols on the 
river side, and melted in pity over the islands of the 
western sea, turned a cold eye on the man fallen 
among thieves in its own land, and like the Priest and 
the Levite, passed by him on the other side; and 
while strange lands had their scores of missionaries 
from the American church, a scanty twelve was 
enough for the three millions of heathen from Mary- 
land to the mouth of the Mississippi? Shonld he not 
tell them of a Christianity which proclaimed to the 
world, that a master might sell a husband to a thous- 
and miles distance, and keep the wife at home—thus 
sundering the ties of wedlock at the bidding of ava- 
rice, and abolishing an ordinance which God had or- 
dained and sanctified? And what would the law of 
England say of Republican States, which made it a 
crime to teach a slave to read, and then punished him 
under laws of which they had thus prevented his ob- 
taining any knowledge—outdoing, as had been well 
remarked, the cruelty of the Roman, who hung his 
edicts so high that the people could not read them, and 
then visited the offenders with penalties for crimes of 
which they had never heard? What would the law of 
England say of States, which excepted from the defi- 
nition of murder the case of a slave ‘dying under 
moderate correction ’—and, as if this was not enough 
to license man-killing, permitted in other cases the 
accused to clear himself dy his own oath—and thus, by 
only adding perjury to murder, enabied him to stalk 
through life ‘unwhipt of justice’? 

Again—should he not tell their brethren in England 
of the new discovery which had jast been made on this 
side of the water—that union was weakness, and dis- 
union strength—and that certain brethren, practising 
on this principle, had united with their opposers, with 
the cunning design, no doubt, of weakening them! 
(Laughter.) But he would ask, as a brother had sug- 
gested that morning, why they had formed any socie- 
ty, why attempted to bring into their ranks the clergy, 
of whom so much had been said, if union was weak- 
ness! Why not, in that case, let each one individu- 
ally provoke the other to love and good works, and 
thus avoid that union which was the fearful parent of 
weakness? (Laughter.) But how should he explain 
in England that dissention which had become evident 
by the divisions which had sprung up in their ranks / 
How should he explain it there, that the hearts which 





of throwing not only their means, but themselves, a 
sacrifice on the altar of the slave. 
their ranks would result in adding to their strength ; 
they would arrest public attention, and when once ar- 
rested, what heart could resist the appeal of the slave- 
bina omih into one, were now be- | Mother, the eloquence of the dumb? But, if they should 
ginning to find out that they difered; and why aboli-/ ail, if their organization should be scattered to the 
tion meetings were so changed, where once you heard | Winds, if the anti-slayery society should become mat- 


out of her sphere, and the members, to promote their 
own private ends, had been false to the cause of the 
slave ; then all must admit that the parent institution 
ought to disavow all connexion with them, and throw 
them off as an auxiliary. But while she did her duty, 
the cause required that the American Society should be 
told, that she would be hostile to the old organization 
by countenancing the new; and nothing but a disa- 
vowal of the new organization, on the part of the Na- 
tional Society, could place them on proper terms before 
their parent head. Besides, this was the first differ- 
ence which they had met; this was the first time that 
there had been extensive defection in the anti-slavery 
ranks. This was the first great difference that had 
severed and shaken them; and it was but right that 
New England should sanction Massachusetts, and up- 
hold her in her novel struggle with disaffection ; it 
was right that she should express her opinion, and not 
leave it to be said, as it had been in times past, that 
the Massachusetts Society exaggerated the evil, and 
that it was a mere personal and local affair, which de- 
served no attention. They had a right to the friendly 
assistance of their brethren in other States, for it con- 
cerned other States as well as Massachusetts. This 
was a mere presage of the storm that would ere long 
burst over the heads of all. Massachusetts had been 
selected first, because she had stood firmest and fore- 
most. She had been taken first, because circumstan- 
ces had compelled her to take ground first, and dis. 
tinetly on points the most obnoxious to the half-friends 
of the slave. Those that temporized and stood calmly 
by would be like the companions of Ulysses in the cave 
of Polyphemus. They that kept quiet were the last to 
be devoured. Those States that kept quiet wonld be 
invaded last—that was the only boon they need hope for. 
But there were those who thought it time to despair, 
because, added to the hostility from without, there was 
disaffection within—because, added to the opposition 
of avowed enemies, there were the coldness and jeal- 
ousy of professed friends—because sume, who had put 
their hands to the plough with the resolution never to 
look back, had already begun to retrace their steps. 
Born in the tempest and nursed ia the storm of con- 
troversy, it was too Jate for them to fear opposition in 
any form. They had learned, like the Arab, ‘not to 
cower before the rising storm ;’ and like him of old, 
when stricken down to the earth, defeat gave them new 
strength. Their opposers prophesied annihilation at a 
time when they were speeding on in their resistless 
course. Hostility had always been to them a spur— 
opposition a motive—the sight of unnumbered foes a 
summons to self-devoiion ; and now, this new difficul- 
ty, he hoped, would serve to show them the necessity 
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,regard for human governments, and believe in the di- 
| vinity of politics, and are no radicals, and love 
| the uppermost seats in the synagogues ! They have 
jalways been abol:tionists—only ‘ that Garrison’ has 
been such a heretic, that they could not help justifying 
islavery, and arguing in favor of the banishment of 
‘our cvlored population to Africa, ‘ or some other place,’ 
they knew not and cared not whence. They organi- 
zed that immortal non-entity, the American Union for 
and improvement of the colored race, 
annihilate the 
daflied in their purpose, they 
| next set on foot the Clerical Appeal conspiracy, which 
Now they are cheer- 
the new organization, because they are dread- 








Ithe relief 
[hoping thereby to supersede, eclipse, 
Ant: Siavery Society. 
ended in a memorable manner. 
ing on 
fully shocked at the ‘ women’s rights,’ ‘ no-goverpment 
‘of the old anti-slavery association, and don’t 
like to have ‘ extraneous matters’ brought in to impede 
the progress of this holy cause! True, they have too 
much cuaning to join the rival society in a mass—for, 
before they fully commit themselves, they wish to 





know w bat are the probabilities of the success of the 

schism ; but their sympathies and feclings, to a man, 

are with the disorganizers—a very bad sign, to say the 

least. The manner in which the new organization Is 

to be managed will give it new favor in their eyes. 

The Essex County Abolition Society is after the model 

lof the State Abolition Society—a chip of the new block. 
The seventh article of its Constitution illustrates the 

exclusiveness of its spirit yet more strikingly. It pro- 

{vides that ‘the busiaess of the Society shall be trans- 
acted by the officers and agents of the Society, the Pres- 

|ident and Secretaries of its auxiliaries, and such 
GENTLEMEN Uj as may be sent delegates 

from the same"!! If noother objection could be urg- 

led against this factious movement, this one feature 
| should cause it to be repudiated by all genuine aboli- 
We call the attention of ouresteemed brother 
| Wintiam Goopess to it- especially as he was some- 
what ostentatiously quoted, at the late New-Eng- 

land Convention, by C. T. Torrey, as having cheered 


} LhOMIStS 


| on the schismatics to their work of mischief, and advis- 
ed them to get up a new organization! It is possible 
that our bro Goodell has erred in this manner. If it 
| be true, it is another melancholy proof how one false 
|step may lead to the most disastrous consequences. 
We believe Mr. Torrey’s statement requires some qual- 
jifieation; though, for some time past, we have been 
apprehensive that, in his opposition to the principles of 
Non-Resistance, bro. Goodell would suffer his vision to 
become obscured to the machinations of those, who are 
ready to make use of any pretext to crush the Liberator, 
break up existing anti slavery societies, and substitute 
the form of abolitionism for its power. ‘Watchman, 
{what of the night ?’ 
} It deserves to be noticed. that the men who are loud- 
lest in their cry against having any ‘leaders’ in our 


cause, are the very ones who refuse to allow the busi-} 


ness of their Society to be transacted by any except 
‘ officers’ and ‘agents,’ and a very limited 
number of delegates—gentlemen ! 


certain 


| 
} 


be devoured! Such blindness is indeed amazing. 
But we deny that there is any difference between 
Messrs. Wright anu Garrison, on the point aliuded to, 
which ought to prevent their laboring together, aS 
heretofore, in the same society. Their differences re- 
late toa subject which has no legitimate connexion 
with the cause—the question of the rightful authority 
of human governments, based upon physical force. 
Neither Mr. Garrison, or the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
| very Society are opposed to political action, in the sense 
jin which such action was originally contemplated. 
| Mr. Garrison has never brought Ais views of govern- 
| ment on to the anti-slavery platform, and why should 
| Mr. Wright and his friends bring theirs there. We it- 
| sist upon it, that both are alike extraneous, and that 
|the one has no more right, as an abolitionist, to imsist 
that every man is bound to go to the polls, than the 
jother has, in the same capacity, to contend that nobody 
jought to go there. We protest against this ‘dragging 
jin ’ the government question to distract and divide the 
janti-slavery ranks. The old society has strenuously 
| resisted it, and it is for this she has ineurred the dis- 
| pleasuse of sectarian and clerical disorganizers. Here 
| lies the whole difficulty. It is not that the old society 
jis ‘opposed to the employment of the political fran- 
| chises for the overthrow of slavery, for on no occa- 
sion has it felt or manifested such opposition ; but that 
jit will not, as a society, play the despot over the con- 
| sciences of a portion of its members, by presuming to 
| pronounce an opinion on the mooted question of the 
| rightfulness of human government. 
| A person ignorant of the facts, on reading friend 
| Whittier’s paragraph, would naturally infer that the 
members of the old society were all opposed to voting ; 
| whereas, the most consistent and undeviating friends 
|of that measure, in this State, are found in its ranks. 
| Those who suppose that the division is between the 
| voters and non-voters, are therefore grossty deceived. 
‘It is not a sympathy for non-resistance, but a hatred of 
\the intolerance which would proscribe the advocates of 
| that doctrine, that induces the Jacksons, the Childs, the 
| Sewalis, the Lorings, the Farnsworths, the Robesons, 
ithe Bordens, the Frenches, &c. &c. of the Common- 
| wealth to stand by the old society. In that society, 
| non-resistants and the advocates of human government 
| meet each other in amicable league, and act together 
jin dehghtful harmony. Why? Because neither side 
| has any disposition to meddle with that subject, while 
jacting for the slave. Because they are agreed in the 
| fundamental principle of the cause, that slavery is a 
| sin and ought to be immediately abolished, and cling- 
\ing to this as the original bond of union, are content 
j to leave all extraneous matters just where the Consti- 
, tution has left them, to the conscience of each individ. 
jual. And why should it not be so? Where is the 
{necessity of alienation or division? Where, but in the 
| disposition lately manifested to use the anti-slavery 
cause as a battering-ram against the doctrines of chris- 
tian peace, and to proscribe the advocates of that holy 
| enterprise ? Where, but in that spirit of envy and 
| jealousy, which is wounded because Mordecai the Jew 





We presume the same farce that was played at Tops- | sitteth in the king’s gate? Does friend Whittier feel 


| field, is to be enacted in every other county, at the an-| the necessity of a new organization in Pennsylvania? 


{nual meeting of each county society, and a similar or- 
ganization tormed, if ‘eleven men in buckram’ can be 
manufactured to answer the purpose. Well, the soon- 

jer our ranks are sifted, the better for our enterprise. 

| How incontestibly does every new trial prove, that 
|there is a oneness of spirit and perfect harmony of 


Would he ‘welcome’ it, if formed, as he has done the 
|new society here? We aver, that the reasons which 
jare assigned for such a movement here, exist in all 
\their force there. Does not the Pennsylvania Society 
| allow women to take an active part in its meetings? 
| Does it not also embrace among its members a consid- 


| feeling among the great body of abolitionists in Mas- / erable number of non-resistants? Is not Lucretia Mott 
' 


sachusetts ; 


tion and juyglery! Who are the men most active in 


and that this scheme, like all those which | an active and influential member? 
have preceded it, is purely the work of clerical ambi-/} peloved brother, C. C. Burleigh, Corresponding Secre- 


Is not our well- 


tary of that Society, and its most efficient lecturing 


fomenting divisions among us ?—who but Rev. A. A.) agent, a non-resistant? If Mr. Garrison, by virtue of 
Phelps, Rev. A. St. Clair, Rev.C. T. Torrey, Rev. Dan-! pis office of Corresponding Secretary of the old society 


liel Wise, Rev. Orange Scott, Rev. George Allen, Rev. 
|J. Le Bosquet, et id genus omne? Take away these 
| men, and the laity would be of one heart and of one 
| mind. 

{| Weeall upon the yeomanry of the State, and all 
} who are resolved no more to be priest-ridden,—who 
} are abolitionists in deed and in truth, lifted above all 
|party and sectarian influences,—to resist this new 
| movement as they would ‘ Satan transformed into an 
jangel of light’—for ‘it will not and it cannot come to 
} 


| good.’ 








From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


J>> Our readers will find on our first page an inter- 
| esting letter from Charles C. Burleigh, relative to mat- 
{ters in Massachusetts. We do not understand why 
ithe old Massachusetts Society should quarrel with the 
|new one. Between the views of the two secretaries, 
brothers Wright and Garrison, there is an essential, 
} radical difference, not in regard to abstract anti-slavery 
| principles, but with reference to the measures necessa- 
| ry for carrying oat those principles, which will prob- 

ably give a tone and character to both societies. 


| here, is to give it ‘atone and character’ opposed to 
| political action, will friend Burleigh do less in Pennsyl- 
|vania? Seriously, we ask friend Whittier, if this voting 
| question is a geographical matter, to be pushed in one 
| State, viel armis, even to a rupture in the anti-slavery 
body, and left at loose ends in another? Why should 
there be any more ‘collision’ between El}izur Wright 
{and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, as abolitionists, on account 
| of this question, than there is in Pennsylvania between 
John G. Whittier and C. C. Burleigh? Let common 
sense furnish the answer. Is it said that the Pennsyl- 
vania Society is orthodox on the subject of political ac- 
tion, and that, therefore, there is not the same necessi- 
ty for a new organization there that there is here? 
‘Right glad are we to hear it said that Pennsylvania is 
| orthodox on this question. Let us see now what ground 
|she occupies. At the last annual meeting of that so- 
jciety, the following resolution was adopted. It is all 
| that we can find in the proceedings on the subject of 
political action. 


Resolved, That it is as inconsistent for the friends 


The | of liberty to vote for slavery, as it is to write, speak or 


one thinks slavery is not a creature of law, and is | Pry for tt. 


| therefore not to be abolished by law; and is opposed 
jto the employment of the political franchises secured 


| to the citizen by the Constitution of the United States, | 
for its overthrow,-—-the other regards political action | 
| for that object as strictly moral action, and as vitally ; 
Of course, united in one So-{ ment men, can heartily unite. 


essential to the cause. 
| clety, these opposite views would constantly come in 
collision, and abolitionists would meet only for ‘strife 
and debate,’ if not ‘to smite with the fist of wicked- 
ness.’ Better ten separations, than one Anti-Slavery 
Convention devoted to bitter crimination and recrimi- 
nation, between those who have been, and who should 
| continue to be, brethren. The idea that the new as- 
'sociation is the offspring of a sectarian or clerical 
movement is entirely absurd, and resembles too close- 
ly the false charges against the whole body of aboli- 
| tionists by our pro-slavery opponents. 

} 


Remarks. 
‘What does ail friend Whittier?’ is a question which 
| we very often hear asked in this quarter, with no little 
concern; and truly, in view of the foregoing para- 
graph, we are ata loss foran answer. That, in this 
solemn crisis in the anti-slavery cause, he should feel 
| thus and write thus, is matter no less of surprise than 
He does not understand why the old society 
should quarrel with the new! Does he see why the 
new one should quarrel with the eld? Or rather, does 
he see why the new one has been furmed? Does he 
| know of a single reason for such a measure, which 
does not involve charges against the old society that 
| vitally affect its reputation? And is # expected of 
| that society, that it will stand still and hear itself false- 
‘ly accused of having tied to the cause of the slave the 
| question of woman’s rights and of non-resistance, and 
) of having ‘let the staff of accomplishment pass out of 
its hands’? Do charges like these, uttered in high- 
| ways and by-ways, and prociaimed upon the house- 
| tops, furnish no reasonable ground of opposition to the 
|}new organization? These charges are either true or 
false ; if true, the old society is unworthy of confi- 
| dence or support, and the new one is bound to cripple 
|its influence by all henorable means ; if false, they 
j are cruel and unjust, and the old society is laid under 
the necessity of defending itself; and in either case, 
how can there be peace between the two? This is too 
| plain a matter for argument. Peace, in such circum- 
stances, is as much out of the question, as it would be 
| between abolition and colonization—truth and false- 
hood—light and darkness. Look at it. The agents 
of the new society represent the old one, both publicly 
and privately, as having lowered the standard, as hav- 
jing sanctioned non-resistance, and as having ‘bya 
base subserviency to the will of a fer sectarians of a recent 
| date, utterly shorn itself of its pristine strength ;°* 
and these accusations are brought forward as the rea- 
| sons for & new organization—they constitute, in fact, 
the foundation upon which it rests. It cannot stand a 
| moment longer than it succeeds in making these asser- 
| tions believed. And yet friend Whittier does not see 
| why the o/d society should quarrel with the new! This 
is indeed marvellous. 


| regret. 


The opposite views of the Corresponding Secretaries 
of the two societies, on the subject of political action, 
| are assigned as a reason for separate organization. 
Do the Secretaries, then, constitute the societies, and 
are their individual sentiments to ‘ give tone and char- 
acter’ to the bodies with which they are connected ? 
The difference between them, we are told, is ‘essen- 
tial’ and ‘ radical,’ and yet there is no occasion for any 
collision! All will go on peaceably and quietly, if the 
old society will magnanimously consent to plead guil- 
ty to the charges which the new one brings against in! 
In other words, if i will only consent to stand still and 





* Letter of Daniel Wise, an agent of the new socie- 
ty, in Zion’s Herald. 








What have we here? The dogma that every aboli- 
tionist, as such, is bound to exercise the elective fran- 
'chise? Nothing like it, but a simple proposition in 
) which all, whether non-resistants or human govern- 
Now we ask, in the 

name of all that is precious in harmony, or delightful 
in brotherly co-operation, if that doctrine will do for 
| Pennsylvania, why will it not answer for Massachu- 
setts? If political action can flourish under it there, 
why not also here? And what is the position of the 
old society in this State in relation to this question ? 
Has she fallen behind Pennsylvania, either in theory 
or practice? Let the following resolution, adopted at 
the Jast annual meeting, testify : 

Resolved, That those abolitionists, who feel them- 
selves called upon, by a sense of duty, to go to the 
polls, and yet purposely absent themselves from the 
polls whenever an opportunity is presented to vote for 
a friend of the slave—or who, when there, follow their 
party predilections to the abandonment of their aboli- 
tion principles—are recreant to their high professions, 
and unworthy of the name they assume. 

This resolution is even stronger and more emphatic 
than the one adopted by the Pennsylvania Society ; for 
that only declares it to be ‘inconsistent’ ‘to vote for 
slavery,’ which is a very mild phrase—while this de- 
nounces as ‘recreant to their high professions, and un. 
worthy of the name they assume,’ not only such abo- 
litionists as ‘ vote for slavery,’ but all who, believing it 
tight to vote at ali, neglect or refuse to ‘vote for a 
friend of the slave.’ And yet, upon the ‘one act’ of 
passing this resolution, in preference to another, de- 
claring it to be a moral duty, per se, to go to the polls, 
Mr. Elizur Wright, Jr. has based the charge of a ‘ vir. 
tual sanction’ of non-resistance! And for this a new 
society has been organized, that clerical politicians 
may not be obstructed on their way to the ballot-box! 
And John G. Whittier welcomes it to the field, with its 
charge against the old society of recreancy co the cause 
of the slave and a ‘virtual sanction’ of non-resistance, 
in its righthand! Is this keeping the Pennsylvania 
Freeman aloof from the controversy, as the editor pro- 
posed to do, when articles in favor of the old society 
were offered for publication in his columns? Is it not 
rather taking sides with the new organization, and 
lending its influence to sustain their schismatical pro- 
ceedings? Professions of neutrality on the part of 
that paper, it seems to us, do not well comport with its 
present corse. 

But what is the object of pressing the abolitionists 
to a rupture on the question of the rightfulness of hu- 
man governments? Is itto benefit the slave? Is it 
done with the hope that his chains will be more speed- 
ily broken? That any body will thereby be induced 
to go to the polls, who would otherwise stay away ? 
We do not believe it. However ‘absurd’ the decla- 
ration may seem to friend Whittier, with due deference 
to his superior discernment, we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it ‘a sectarian and clerical movement.’ That 
some honest and well meaning men are engaged in it, 
we have no doubt; but that the leaders are actuated 
by a spirit of envy and jealousy, and a disposition to 
use abolitionism as a means of advancing sectarian 
objects, we have believed from the first, and every new 
developement of the scheme confirms our opinion. In- 
deed, one of the prominent actors confessed as much, 
when he declared, some time ago, ‘that the question 
of political action must be pushed, for it was the only 
thing that would enable them to get rid of Garrison 
and the women!’ 

Let the responsibility of the division, then, rest 
where it belongs—upon those who have sowed the 
seeds of jealousy and strife, by attempting to drag the 


question of non-resistance into our ranks, and to pro- 








cure from abolitionists an official condemnation of 
those who embrace that doctrine. We are grieved to 
say that a portion of that responsibility must rest upon 
bro. Whittier. Of him we had hoped better things. 
If, instead of drafting the resolution which was passed 
at the late annual meeting of the American Anti-Sla 
very Society, which he knew to be hostile to the feel- 
ings of a large portion of its oldest and firmest friends, 
and countenancing the movements of Messrs. Phelps, 
Torrey and others. be had been content to counsel the 
adoption of a resolution like the one passed in Penn- 
sylvania, to which no one could have objected ; who 
knows but the division, might have been healed? 
And we put it to his conscience, whether there was any 
more occasion for the passage, in New York, of the 
resolution objected to, than there was for passing a 
similar one in Pennsylvania? 

If our friends in other States should be disposed to 
think, that the old society and the Liberator assume 
too belligerant an attitude towards the new organiza- 
uop, and that we ought to take very little notice of it, 
we have only to ask them to reflect calmly upon the 
circumstances, and to ask themselves what they would 
feel bound to do, if a similar movement should be 
made among themselves. We ask our friends in 
Pennsylvania what would be their feelings, if H. B. 
Stanton should go there and arraign C. C. Burleigh as 
arecreant abolitionist, and insist upon it that duty to 
himself and the cause required him to leave the ranks, 
because, being a non-resistant, he does not go to the 
polls? What would our friends in Vermont say, if a 
similar movement were made in that State towards 
our faithful and tried friends, Orson S. Murray and 
Rowland T. Robinson? Would they not feel indig- 
nant at such impertinence and ingratitude? Let them 
remember that Henry B. Stanton has done this in 
Massachasetts towards such men as Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Isaac Winslow and others. Let them remember 
that the new organization has been formed, because it 


'} was impossible to get the old one to sanction such 


conduct; and that the latter, for simply refusing to 
proscribe Wm. Lloyd Garrison and others, on account 
af their non-resistance principles, and consenting to 
labor harmoniously with them, as it has done from the 
first, is accused by the former of giving a ‘ virtual 
samctiom ’ to those principles! 
these facts and circumstances can hardly fail to satisfy 
them, that we have,abundant cause for our opposition 
to the new association.—3s. 





Reported for the Liberator. 

ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday morning, the 12th of June, the an- 
nual meeting of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety commenced in the Congregational Church in the 
village of Topsfield, and was attended by 163 dele- 
gates from twenty different towns in the county. 
There were also present, Messrs. C. C. Burleigh, J. A. 
Collins, Isaac Winslow, A. St. Clair, and, on the sec- 
ond day? W. L. Garrison, and many other friencs of 
the cause of abolition. 

The meeting having been called to order by Mr. 
E. Hale, jr. (one of the Vice Presidents,) who after- 
wards presided over the deliberations of the Society, 
prayer was offered by Mr. E. C. Smith, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and a committee was then ap- 
pointed to receive the names of delegates. 

MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING. 

Mr. Torrey, the Recording Secretary, read the min- 
utes of the last quarterly meeting for the approval of 
the Society. It was found that he had introduced 
opinions of his own with the business records of the 
Society, and a discussion arose thereon, but more par- 
tieularly on a paragraph, in which, after recording that 
the Society had resolved to limit each speaker to fifteen 
minutes, until every person disposed to speak had ex- 
pressed his sentiments, Mr. Torrey had added, that this 
resolution was disregarded by all parties, that it had 
been proposed by a person from another county, that 
it was an infringement on the freedom of debate, &c.. 

This was objected to by several of the delegates. 
One gentleman said the limitation could not be con- 
sidered an infringement on the freedom of debate, for 
there was such a thing as everlasting debute by some 
persons, to the exclusion of all others ; and therefore, 
such a resolution was necessary to give all an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Mr. Torrey said he had kept the records, and he 
supposed, like other secretaries, in his own fashion. 
He had put in his own remarks, and stated his own 
sentiments, as other Secretaries sometimes expressed 
their opinions, by describing speeches as eloquent, &c. 

A discussion ensued, and ultimately it was resolved 
to strike out the objectionable passages. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. t 

Mr. Torrey then read a motion to the effect, that 
all persons, who were friendly to the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves, be invited to act as correspond- 
ing members, which was adopted. 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

A committee was next appointed to prepare and 

bring in business for the Society. 
LIMITATION OE SPEAKERS, 

It was then moved, that the rule of the last quarter- 
ly meeting, limiting the speakers to fifteen minutes, 
be adopted. 

Mr. Torrey opposed the motion. There were some 
subjects, he said, on which a person could not express 
himself in fifteen minutes. They all knew, too, that 
the operation of that rnle was made to bear harder on 
some individuals than others. It never was strictly 
enforced, and never could be ; especially if an individ- 
ual was speaking whom they wanted to hear; burif an 
individual was speaking who was not so fortunate, it 
was sure to be enforced. He did not approve of such 
a gag-law ; he objected to it as unequal in its operation, 
inequitable, and unjust. He argued, also, that it was 
unnecessary, for at no county meeting that he had at- 
tended, had they been favored with long speeches from 
any body ; but he did not inform the Society why he 
wasted its time by a fruitless opposition to the will of 
the majority, if the resolution they were about to pass 
was not likely to create inconvenience, which he at- 
tempted to show by arguing its uselessness ! 

A Dexscate (whose name was not heard,) support- 
ed the resolution, for he thought it would secure to all 
an equal chance to speak their sentiments, and prevent 
some two or three individuals consuming the hours 
devoted to business by speaking against time. And 
how this could be a gag-law, he could not conceive ; 
for it would give delegates an opportunity to speak, 
who would otherwise have been prevented by some 
eternal talkers. If any one had sufficiently interesting 
matter to communicate, he doubted not he would have 
permission to proceed ; and therefore he could not see 
what legitimate objection could be raised to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Jonatuan Burrum, Mr. Jexxins, and others, 
spoke at some length in support of she resolution, 
which was opposed by Mr. Wise ; but on a division, it 
was carried by a large majority. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr. Torrey read the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which, as amended, will shortly be 
published in pamphlet form ; it will, therefore, be un- 
necessary to do more here than (o notice such points 
as led to discussion and division. Many portions of 
the report were considered highly odjectionable, on ac- 
count of the introduction of needless and improper 
comments On Woman’s rights, political action, the new 
organization, &c. &c. &c. 

Mr. J. A. Cotuins moved that the Report be laid on 
the table until the afternoon sessiun, which was carri- 
ed unanimously, 

TREASURERS ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. Sanoer, the Treasurer, read a statement of his 
accounts for the past year, from which it appeared that. 
there were debis to be liquidated, amounting to 
about $300. This account was accepted, and ordered 
to be published with the Annual Report. 

Mr. Torney then took the opportunity to state, that 
about $5,500 had been raised in the County during 
the past year for anti-slavery and collateral purpo- 
ses, including what had been received by the Ameri- 
can and State Societies, and paid for libraries, news- 
papers, &c.; which was a considerable increase on 
any previous year. 

COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS. 
A committee for this purpose was i much 





. . . appointed, 
against the expressed inclination of. Mr. Torrey, to 


A due consideration of 


postpone it, for some reason or other, to a future peri- 

od, The committee consisted of nine individualsl, 

after whose appointment the Society adjourned. 
Arrernoon Session. 

At 2 o'clock, the Society again assembled, and was 

called to order by Mr. Brimsiecom, who presided over 

its deliberations. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. James N. Burruw brought up the report of the 
nominating. committee, containing the following list 
of officers, who were nominated to serve for the year 
ensning, and unanimously elected :— 

President—William Bassett, Lynn. 

Vice- Pres dents—Ezekiel Hale, Jr., Haverhill ; Wm. 
Jenkins, Andover ; Stephen Barker, Methuen ; John 
Smith, 2nd, Andover; Christopher Robinson, Lynn ; 
Lemuel Gott, Gloucester ; John Burden, Georgetown ; 
Thomas Wooldredge, Marblehead ; Larkin Woodbury, 
Manchester; Moses Emery, West Newbury ; Samuel 
Brimblecom, Danvers ; Charles Whipple, Newbury- 
port; Josiah Caldwell, Ipswich. 

Rec. Secretary—George Foster, Andover. 

Cor. Secretary—James P. Boyce, Lynn. 

Treasurer—Abner Sanger, Danvers. 

Auditor—Jonathan Buffum, Lynn. 

Executive Committee—James N. Buffum, Lynn; Jo- 
siah Hayward, Salem; Wm. Chase, do.; Jesse P. 
Harriman, Danvers ; Richard Hood, do. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The Society next proceeded with the consideration 
of the report, which occupied nearly the whole of the 
afternoon sitting; in the course of which the report 
was praned of its offensive matter. The evening ses- 
sion was devoted to elementary discussion, by our elo- 
quent friend Burleigh. Thursday the Society held 
two sittings, when interesting discussions took place, 
and Mr Burleigh delivered another elementary ad- 
dress. The whole proceedings partook of an interest- 
ing character; but for want of room, we must defer 
the publication of our report until next week, content- 
ing ourselves this day with merely subjoining the res- 
olutions which were discussed and adopted. They 
were as follows :— 


1. Resolved, That it is the glory of the anti-slavery 

cause, that its principles are of such fundamental im- 
portance to the welfare of th® whole human family, 
that men who differ widely from each other on politi- 
cal and theological subjects, can labor harmoniously 
together for its promotion ; and that no political party, 
or religious denomination, that is not in itself corrupt, 
has any thing to fear from its progress or final tri- 
umph. 
2. Resolved, That while we hail with joy the efforts 
of our brethren of any religious denomination in which 
slavery exists, to purify their own church from the sin 
of slavery, we should deprecate the formation of any 
Anti-Slavery Society which imposes a religious or po- 
litical test, for the purpose of rendering the anti-sla- 
very cause subservient to the interests ofa sect or par- 
ty, or of opposing existing organizations. 

3. Resolved, That the vast majority of the members 
of this Society hold to the duty of using the ballot-box 
for the slave ; and it is believed that all its members 
assent to the doctrine, that every abolitionist who re- 
gards it morally right to use the ballot-box at all, and 
yet refuses or neglects so to use it as to promote the 
cause of emancipation, fails to perform his duty. 

4. Resolved, That in voting to strike out a portion 
of the annual report relating to political action, this 
society does not mean to be understood as opposing the 
use of the elective franchise as a means of promoting 
the anti-slavery cause, but only as declining to set up 
a political test of membership, or to declare it the daty 
of any man to vote who cannot do so without a viola— 
tion of conscience. 

5. Resolved, That we have unwavering confidence 
in the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and its 
Board of Managers, and hereby pledge vurselves to 
sustain them to the extent of our ability, so long as 
wend continue to stand on the platform of original abo- 

ition. 

6. Resolved, That inasmuch as our republican in- 
stitutions are based on the principle, that government 
is established for the good, and derives all its just pow- 
ers from the consent, of the governed, the man, wheth- 
er southern or northern, whether a son of New York 
or of Kentucky, who supports or apologises for that 
government in one part of our country which has in 
view the sole benefit of the rulers, and neither exists 
by the consent, nor is established or administered for 
the good of the governed, either does not understand 
or is hostile to the spirit and principles of republican- 
ism ; and is in either case unfit to frame or adminis- 
ter the laws of a state or nation. 

7. Resolved, That the leaders and organs of the re- 
spective political parties, in charging each other with 
the sin of abolitionism, are laboring to fix disgrace 
upon themselves; and in representing the anti-slavery 
enterprise as a partizan movement, designed to ad- 
vance the interests of either political party, are guilty of 
bearing false witness against their neighbors. 

8. Resolved, That the friends of immediate aboli- 
tion are the only consistent advocates of genuine de- 
mocracy,because none but they practically acknowledge 
and recognise the doctrine of equality of human rights ; 
and the only whigs, according to the creed of °76, be- 
cause none but they contend for the self-evident truth, 
that all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienabte right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

9. Resolved, That in refusing to exclude our sisters 
from participation in our deliberations, this society 
does not intend to express an opinion, pro or con, on 
the abstract question of the rights of woman, or the 
propriety of her ‘ speaking in the church,’ or adopting 
modes of action unusual for women in this communi- 
ty; but merely to reject a construction of our consti- 
tution, and of the vote inviting all ‘friends of immedi- 
ate emancipation’ tu sit and act with us, which is con- 
tradictory to their express language, and which would 
operate to Soptne female friends of a right which we 
believe they have constitutionally possessed from the 
first, whether they have exercised it or not, and for the 
exercise of which they only are responsible. 

Whereas, The dissemination of anti-slavery princi- 
ples through the press is one of the most important 
modes of correcting public sentiment and arraying it 
on the side of truth and impartial liberty ; and where- 
as, abolitionists have heretofore been too remiss in 
their efforts to circulate such publications as freely dis- 
cuss these principles, excluding the views of neither 
side ; therefore 

10. Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that 
increased exertions be made to extend the circulation 
of the Liberator, the pioneer publication in our cause, 
as faithful, able, impartial and liberal to all parties, 
and well worthy the confidence and patronage of all 
the friends of freedom. 

11. Resolved, That we would urge upon abolition- 
ists throughout the country, the great importance of 
sustaining and circulating as widely as possible the 
‘Cradle of Liberty ’—a paper which, by its cheapness, 
the ability with which it is conducted, and the high 
tone and sounduess of its principles, is admirabl 
adapted to advance the cause in which we are pene 





Asincton. There are few towns in this Common- 
wealth more enterprising and thriving than Abington 
—not one, probably, the inhabitents of which are more 
industrious, intelligent and moral. It furnishes a bean- 
tiful specimen of what rrer LABor,—remunerated, vol- 
untary, self-ennobling labor,—can do for a place and 
a people. Its growth has been rapid without the aid 
of fictitious capital, or the countenance of men of 
wealth. In the various moral enterprises of the age 
its inhabitants take more than ordinary interest, es- 
pecially in the anti-slavery cause. It was our privi- 
lege to be present, by invitation, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Abington Anti-Slavery Society, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, 12th instant, and to address a large au- 
dience in the Rev. Mr. Alden’s spacious and beautiful 
meeting-house. Though this season of the year is 
necessarily a busy one among the farming population, 
and the meeting was held in the day-time, yet the con- 
course of hearers was truly gratifying—‘from grey 
beard ell to fiery youth’—presenting one of the most 
inveresting spectacles that the eye can contemplate. A 
spirited ode, writien for the occasion by Mr. J. Hol- 
brook, was sung in the best manner by a tuneful choir. 
We trust that we did not speak in vain. Long have 
we desired to visit Abington, and the remembrance of 
that interview will be cherished by us as among the 
most pleasing incidents of our life. At the close of the 
services, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Abington, gave us 
$10 as his donation to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and as a mark of his confidence in its purity 
of purpose and unswerving rectitude of conduct. No 
other collection was taken up than a liberal one to de- 
fray the expenses of the lecture, as no notice had been 
given to that effect ; but the abolitionists of that town 
stand ready, we believe, to sustain their full share of 
the pecuniary responsibilities of our cause, at a mo~ 
ment’s warning. Few, if any of them, will be estrang- 
ed from the State Society by the machinations of those 
disorganizers who have gone out of the abolition ranks, 
and who are both wickedly aud vainly siriving to 
erush the parent of all the anti-slavery societies in the 
land. 





Mr. Pariuirrs’s VaLedicforr. None of our readers 
(we mean none of the friendly ones) will regret the 
space occupied by this thrilling production of one of 
the most eloqtent of Liberty's champions, who has re- 
cently bidden us farewell. Its Warm appeals, instinct 
with a holy enthasiasm in the caiise of hamanity—its 





ing-house on Thar 


breathing thoug ts and baring words—wilt not fall im 
vain upon any heart in’ which dwells the lo¥e of God, 
or that is touched with sympathy: for the vittiti' of 
oppression. Still, though-very faithfully réported, it 
will convey but a faint itnpressiow of the réality, a3 ‘tf 
who were so fortunate as to hear it will testify. C.C. 
Burleigh, in a letter to the editor of the Pennsylvania’ 
Freeman, speaks of it, as it-~was detivered,in the fol-’ 
lowing terms :—3. 


Wendell poured out his soul’ in’ aft eloqdent, heart: 
stirring, soul-kindling valedi¢toty; which enehained 

the densely crowded assembly it’ breathless attention, 

for I know not how long, as | was’ tod much absorbed’ 
to note accurately the lapse of time. Though I am told 

it was far from being one of his best efforts, yet it was 

such a one as many a Speaker’ would Have been proud 
to claim as his best. There were-parts of it from 

which doubtless many avowed abolitionists: would dis~ 
sent, but in the opinion that it wasa splendid specimen 
of neat, elegant, classic cratory, characterized through- 
out by ability, clearness and fine taste, illuminated af 
times with flashes of grea: briiliancy, and burstiitg out ° 
occasionally with tones ef majestic power’; all’ who’ 
heard it will fully agree. 





Devnam. We lectared toas large an’ audience as’ 
could be accommodated in the Town Hall, in Dedham, - 
on Sabbath evening last. Our abolition friends in that 
town have had much to contend against, and are ‘yet’ 
unable to obtain a meeting honse in which the ‘cause’ 
of suffering humanity may be advocated, Let them 
not be discouraged, but persevere in well doing. 

‘Though seed lie buried feng in dust, 
It shan’t deceive their hope.” 

Let them not fail, on every suitable oecasion, to 
make applieation to every religious society for the use 
of its house, however hopeless may seem the prospeet 
of getting it. © Try again,’ is a victorious motto: 

Worcester Coonty. It will be seen by a notice im 
this paper, that the Worcester County North Division 
A.S. Society is te hold a quarterly meeting in Tem- 
pleton on Thursday next. As an attempt will no 
doubt be mace to carry that Society im favor of the 
new organiz..tion, we hope the genuine abolitionists of * 
Worcester North will come up to the meeting streng- 
handed.—s. 








Fourrn of Jury. The Boston Anti-Slavery Society 
is making arrangements for an’appropriate observance 
of this day. Strong hopes are entertained that Mr. 
George Braosurn of Nantuclet, will deliver the ora- 
tion.—J. 


> Elder Samver Brapvrorp, of Greenfield, Ind- 
will preach in the Chardon Street Chapel on Sunday 
evening next, in explanation of the principles of non. 
resistants, as applied to human gevernment.’ Persons 
interested are invited to attend... 

EE EE 

MARRIED—In this city, on the 13th inst., by Rev- 
J.C. Beman, Mr. Jobu Saunders to Miss Adeline Wil 
mit. 

In New York, on the 26th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Rush, Mr. Richard B. Jinnings te Miss Christian But- 
ler. 


DIE D—In Cambridge, on Friday morning, June 14, 
Charles E. youngest sen of Mr: James Sylvester, aged 
eight years. 
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NOPICES: 

TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY WOMEN ©F MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


The Committee of the Fair of the Boston Female’ 
Anti-Slavery Society, find’ a nete -accompanying their 
Address, signed by three members of the rd of their 
Society, saying the Address was ‘entirely unauthor- 
ized by the Board or Soeiety.’- 

The erroneous impression conveyed by the nove, in- 
duces them to state, that the Society at its quarterly 
meeting in January, entrusted tothe Board the care of 
all arrangements preparatory to the Fair. The Board, 
ata subsequent meeting, « inted a committee of 
five to adopt such measures in relation to the Fair as 
they might deem expedient,and as would best promote 
its Interests, 

In accordance with these instructions, and: the usage 
of committees of arrangements of Fairs previously 
held by the Society, this committee issued an Address 
in the name of the Society, to the women of Massa- 
chusetts, soliciting their co-operation. 

In thus doing, this committee do not feel.that they 
have in the least transcended’ the power given them by the 
body which conslituted thenra committee, or expressed epin- 
ions contrary to the acts af the. Soctety they represent. »' 


those who were opposed to the ‘appropriation made to 
the American Society. Twoof their names afterward 
appeared with those of others —preposing ‘another Fair 
to be held in October. 
ence to the coniemplated Fairs, we wish no controver- 
sy, and shall consent to none. ~All we-desire of the 
women of Massachusetts is, that theyabor for the. 
slave, and whatever is sent to the : Boston: Female Sos 
ciety for the Fair in December, wilt be appropriated to 
the American Society, to the Infant School for Cobored 
Children, the Samaritan Asylum for Colored Children, 
and to the circulation of the Liberator. 

MARY S. PARKER, 

M. V. BALL, h 

C. LOTHROP, Committee. 

L. GOULD, ve 

A. TODD, 
Boston, June 19, 1839. 


THE SAMARITAN ASYLUM FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 





The following donations have been received ito the 
treasury since the last public acknowledgement. 

From the Ladies Anti-Slavery Soc. Boston. 100 00 
“ the Juvenile Anti-Slavery Soc. Lyon 50 00 
Through Mr. Joseph Eayres-from friends ' 

« Mr. Wm. §. Jinnings from-eotered friends. 


Also, a valuable donation in -~clothing from the La- 
lies’ A. S. Soc. in Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, May 1, 1822. 


ASYLUM FAIR. 





during the week of the Anniversaries, brought into the... 
treasury the sum of $320. As jlittle: epportunity was -. 
afforded the committee for making the mecessary prep- 
arations, the sum received. was much larger than was 
anticipated. 

The Committee woulfl tender their thanks to the la- 
dies of Cambridgeport for their donation of articles, 
and to all those wm the ity, who so liberally supplied 
the refreshment tables. The Fair was largely patron- 
ized by our colored friends, who fee! a deep interest im. 
the welfare of this Infant Institution. - . 

Boston, June 12, 1839. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. i 
The Plymouth. County, Anti-Slavery Society wilh 
nil ies antieth meeting y the FOURTH OF JULY, 
at 10 o’clock A. M: at-Rey. Mr. May’s meeting-house, 
in South Scituate; Address by Wm. Lloyd Gagrison. 
Other friends of the eause have been imvited to attend, 
A proposed amendment to the }t 
the time for the annual meeting will come u 


. ) for,con~ 
sideration, A collection will be taken for the, henefix 
of the cause. 


ieties are zequested to send a full delegation. 
Societies « T, P, RYDER, Secretery, 





June 10th, 1939. 


WORCESTER COUNTY: 
The Worcester Co. North Dvision Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will hold a quarterly meeting, Thursday, Jone 
27, at Templeton. Business meeting 10 o'clock A. M. 
A punctual attendance of eae is requested. 
EDWARD KENDALL, jr., Seeretary. 


® 
Windham County 








NOTICE. 
The adjourned meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Soci will be held in Hampton meet- 
y, July oe at iene M. 
public gener are 
tlemen are 


The friends of the cause, and 
¢ friends of 1 . p29 





We assure them, with refer- : 


The Fair held for the benefit of the Colored Asylum. .. 


The note to which we reply. has the signatures of: : 


in Boston 67 55 

“ Dea. Moses Grant froma friend... 21 00° 
From the Mass. Harmonie Sec. the avails of a 

concert held in aid of the ‘Asylum 22 28 
«“ Mrs. Henry Safford,ioconstitate-her a life 

Member 30 00 
“ Mr. Henry Safford 6 00 
« Emily A. Winslow, Cambridgport, 1000 
*« Charles Warren és 3 00« 
“ Mrs. Henry J. Ripley, Newton 7 00 
“ Messrs. Holmes & Homer 5.00' 
«A friend in Methuen 3.00 
*« Friends in Groton » 300 , 
“ Caroline Green wood - * 5 00 
“ Mrs. Farwell, Cambridgeper: ; 5 00 
“ Mr. Southwick 5 00 
“ Mrs. Eilis G. Lorimg -~ 2000 « 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 





For the Liberator. 

THE WAR OF SLAVERY. 

That slavery is a state of war 
And sin, we cannot doubt ; 

The objects most contended for 
Cannot be had without. 

The practice does the same effects 
And evils introduce ; 

And losses, too, in all respects, 
And every vile abuse. 


The blood and carnage, groans and tears, 
And wounds and scars and pain, 
Injustice, wrong, despair and fears, 
The same appearance gain ; 
And poverty, with all its woes, 
And visage Jank and wan ; 
And wicked gains to move but those 
Who urge the havoc on. 


If men but sow of war the seeds, 
They must its toils endure ; 

That war the same expenses needs, 
In every form, is sure. 

For though we call it by the name 
Of peace, if war it be, 

The loss and pain will be the same, 
With equal certainty. 


The fairest countries earth provides 
Where fruits forever grow, 

Whose rocks and hills, and plains besides, 
With milk and honey flow, 

Are poorer than the poorest free, 
Because by slavery cursed ; 

Their ignorance and poverty 
Degrade them to the dust. 

Where brightest flowers and thickest shades 
In rich profusion spread, 

There man his fellow man degrades, 
And robs him of his bread. 

And while the tyrant hoards himself 
His wealth at others’ cost, 

As easy spent, the stolen pelf 
Is to the country lost. 


This dreadful warning teaches well, 
That if we violate 

The Law of Nature, we compel 
Itself to vindicate. 

In vain we break this holy law 
Without a bad intent ; 

The very breach itself will draw 
The surest punishment. 


What though to liberty the most 
Devotion we display ? 

The whole is but an idle boast, 
If slavery we obey. 

If we abuse the greatest geod, 
In vain we art employ ; 

For poison, mixt with healthy food, 
The body will destroy. 


The curse of God will surely fall 
On hypocrites who cry 
That liberty belongs to all, 
But to a part deny. 
And as they war themselves maintain, 
Their victims to pursue, 
So God shall war on those again, 
As he hath sworn to do. 


Birthright by nature, liberty 
To every soul is due, 
Their constant wishes to be free 
But prove the doctrine true. 
The wants, necessities and cares 
Of all mankind the same, 
And blessings that the right prepares, 
Its origin preclaim. 


‘Why should we others’ labor have, 
Without a recompense? 

The wealth we honestly may crave, 
Is not at their expense. 

Much less by force and cruelty 
Their services compel ; 

The gains of fraud and robbery 
Can never prosper well. 


Then let us take, as well we may, 
A lesson from the hive; 

If drones the working-bees outweigh, 
The nation cannot thrive. 

Where some misspend what others earn, 
The savings must be small ; 

Though great the gains, the loss we learn 
Will yet absorb them ell. 


And where grim war in fact we know, 
‘Though not‘in name, ebtains, 

Its cost will be the same as though 
We felt its greatest pains. 

For war consumes what peace procures, 
And makes the maxim sure, 

That where the state this curse endures, 
The people must be poor. 





The following beautiful and affecting ‘ Requiem’ is 
probably the production of the editor, Willis Gaylord 
Clark, who lately lost his kind-hearted, lovely, and ac- 
complished lady : 

From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
1 SEE THEE STILL. 

I see thee still! 
Remembracce, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust, 
Thou comest in the morning light— 
Thour’t with me through the gleomy night ; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear ; 
In every scene to memory dear, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
In every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bounéd— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull for me ; 
This book was thine—here thou didst read— 
This picture, ah! yes, here, indeed, 

I see thee still! 

T see thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
This was thy favorite fireside seat, 
This was thy chamber, where each day 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
Here on this pillow, thou didst die ! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold ~ 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Thou art not in the tomb confined, 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind ! 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust. 
Thee, oh! beloved, ‘tis not thee 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone— 
There let me hope, my journey done, 

I see thee still! 





A CORRUPTED CLERGY. 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest : 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least, 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 
Whatrecks it them ? What need they ? They are sped : 
And when they list, their lean, aad flashy songs 
Grate on@Peir scranuel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
But swollen with wind, and the rank mist they drar, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 
Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 
Milton's Lycidas. 


For the Liberator. 
LETTER TO HENRY GREW. 
Rev. ann Dear Sin: 

Our brother H. C. Wright having intimated to me | 
that his engagements are such that he cannot at pre- 
sent notice your communication in the Liberator of the 
24h May, in which you made remarks upon both his 
communication and mine, I have concluded to pursue 
the discussion. 

I perceive that your fundamental objection against 
the Preamble and Constitution of the Non-Resistance 


to human governmenis. 
fur debate—Has God approvingly ordained or appointed 
human government, involving discretionary power to en- 
force its claims, and its penaities upon evil-doers, as a stund- 
ing ordinance to restrain human depravity, and protect hu- 
man rights, implying the duty of allegiance to such gov- 
ernment? I have endeavored to state the question with 
as much fairness, candor and discrimination, as l am 
able, and I conclude you will admit that it involves the 
real and essential difference between us on the subject 
at issue. 

The word allegiance, in its common acceptation and 
established sense, I take it, includes something more 
than mere passive submission to the powers that be— 
and something more than a voluntary and cheerful 
obedience to those human Jaws and regulations which 


Society;is the alleged or implied duty of non-allegiance | 
Let this then be the questicn | 


might appear that such governments are the essential 
means which usurpers, oppressors and tyrants have 
devised aud employed to gratify ‘that vile principie of 
selfishness,’ which has made such havoc of human 
rights. 

In evading the force of my argument against human 
governments, drawn from God's revealed displeasure 
against the people oF Israel for desiring a human king, 
to be like the surrounding nations, you seem to con- 
found a Theocratical with a human government; for 
you say, ‘ Their sin consisted, not in subordinate alle- 
giance to human government, but in rejecting that mode 
of human government which God had appointed, for anoth- 
er of their own.’ You add, ‘The very government, 
which, on account of the peculiar manner of it, is styl- 
leda Theocracy, was not maintained without human 
agencies, God appointed Moses and other prophets to 
rule and judge Israel” By thus confounding these 
two distinct and opposite kinds of government, do you 
not bewilder and darken counsel? I would say that 
their sia consisted in rejecting a Theocratical, for a 
mere human government, for God told Samuel express- 
ly, ‘They have not rejected thee, but they have reject- 
ed me that I should not reign over them.’ (1 Sam.8: 
7.) This leaves the argument, drawn from the divine 
displeasure against the Jews for this sin, standing in 
its full foree against mere human governments. 

You affirm, ‘It is sufficient to show the unsoundness 
of the arguments of Pacificus, to remind him that in a 
class of texts he adduced to prove that the measures 





accord with the divine precepts. I conclude it means 
something more than ‘ giving honor to whom honor is 
due,’ on account of age, experience, intelligence, dig- 
nity, usefulness and virtue; for so far I know of no 
ground of controversy between non resistants and their 
opponents, only that the former carry the duty ef pas- 
sive submission further than the jatter. If this, there- 


and polity of human governments are prohibited, he 
| includes the general command, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Now it is a fact that when this command was given, 
| commands to put to death for various sins were also 
given! 

1 have no desire todeny or evade this fact, for ‘ven- 
geance belongs to God,’ and whenever he gives speci- 





fore, is all that is implied in allegiance, the non-resist 
ant is the more dutiful subject to ‘the powers that be.’ 
But I take it that allegiance to human government im- 
plies that it has a rightful authority over us ; that we are 
bound to support its claim to such authority ; using our in- 
Awence and employing our exertions to sustain it. Here, I 
suppose, is the point where the question labors—rTue 
RIGHT OF DOMINION, as assumed by ‘the powers that 
be.’ . 

In order to have a debateable question between us, 
it is not necessary for me to strain this definition of 
allegiance to human governments, so as to make it re- 
quire voluntary obedience to all human statutes, wheth- 
er just or unjust in their essential nature. For you, 
and many others who maintain the duty of allegiance 
tohuman governments, do not contend that we are 
bound to obey and sustain human laws which are es- 
sentially and evidently unjust and unscriptural. And 
I desire not to impute any thing to you which you do 


ground. 

I will now attempt to clear the real question at issue 
from another with which you have identified it. Your 
last letter has the following remark: ‘1 ask, (for this 
is the question at issue, ) does the Lord rule, and judge, 
and save, with or without subordinate agencies and instru- 
mentalities?’ Though there may be a far-fetched sense 
in which this statement is the question at issue, yet 
Strictly speaking, it is quite another question ; for 1] 
freely admit that there is an important sense in which 
God now employs second causes, means and instru. 
ments in governing the world. 

‘What is his creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means, 
Form’d for his use, and ready at his will?’ 

Before the canon of scripture was completed, the 
christian dispensation established, and the moral pow- 
er of the gospel to restrain sin was fully developed, 





seers and prophets, and even of his Son, in maintain- 
ing his government over his creatures ; but I conclude 
it will be admitted that these ‘agencies and instrumen- 
{talities’ are not now thus employed. There is no 
doubt, however, in my mind, that there is a scriptaral 
and important sense in which God does now employ 
more or less ‘ agencies and instrumentalities’ in gov- 
erning the world, as I admitted and showed in my 
‘Bible argument? for non-resistance.’ Hence your la- 
bor in debating this question I cannot but consider as 
irrelevant, though I impute no intention on your part 
to ‘darken counsel’ and mislead. 

You further say to bro. Wright, ‘ You call the Infi- 
nite, “Supreme Ruler.” This implies inferior rulers. 
Did not God rule, judge and save Israel by Moses?’ I 


and his company, has any pertinence as an argument 
against the scheme of non-resistance, for we admit the 
fact that God employed his servant Moses in govern- 
ing his ancient people, and that consequently Korah 
and his company rebelled against God in rising against 
the authority of Moses. If you can prove that ‘the 
powers that be,’ who now assume dominion over us, 
have the same authority to administer government that 


them. 

Having cleared the way, I am now prepared to ex- 
amine your leading arguments and objections, as far 
as they have a bearing upon the real question at issue. 

One of your scripture arguments is founded upon 


| God,’ &c. In my ‘ Bible argument,’ (see Liberator of 
Feb. 22, 1839,) [ attempted to show that the declara- 
tions in this chapter have a true, pertinent and import. 
ant sense, which is not only consistent with, but which 
actually sustains our view of this question. Brother 
Wright and others have also attempted to show that 
these passages prove too much, and therefore prove 
nothing for the opponents to non-resistance; and I 
shall therefore pay no further attention vo this scripture 
argument, which you and others so confidently and 
commonly resort to, until you or others shall attempt 
to show that our expositions of these passages are 
incorrect. 

Another scripture argument that you urge, is Titus 
3: 1. ‘Pat them in mind to be subject to principalities 
and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every 
good work.’ The apostle adds in the next verses, ‘To 
speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, 
showing all meekness to all men. For we ourselves 
also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, 
serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and 
envy, hateful and hating one another. But after that 
the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared,’ &c. This shows that meekness, gentleness, 
submission and obedience, were the cardinal duties the 
apostle was directing Titus to enjoin, as opposed to 
violent rebellion, malice, hatred, fuolish disobedience, 
co which the kindness, love, meekness and gentle- 

ness of our Saviour also reproved. The clause ‘to 
jobey magistrates’ is the one chiefly depended on for 
| your purpose. But does not the clause, in close con- 
nexion, ‘showing all meekness to all men,’ seem to indi- 
j cate that it was passive submission and obedience to 
the magistrates and powers that ruled, which the apos- 
tle was directing to be taught, rather than that volun- 
tary and cordial obedience involved in allegiance? This 
seems to me the more obvious sense of the passage, 
which completely turns it in our favor. Let us take 
another view of it. You are not one of those who 
would wish to strain the passage into a command to 
yield voluntary obedience to all magistrates, in all their 
requirements, right or ‘vrong, which would be contrary 
to the example set us by the apostles, as recorded in 
Acts, 4: 19. ‘Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.’ 
The other sense is, that the apostle meant to direct Ti- 





not admit, or which does not necessarily belong to your ; 


cannot see how this, and what you say about Korah | 


fic laws requiring us to take human life, we are bound 
j}to obey them. Whenever we have no such warrant 
| from God to shed human blood, I take it ‘the general 
command, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is binding upon us. 
; But your discovery that one alleged irrelevant quota- 
tion of a passage of scripture is ‘ sufficient to show the 
| unsoundness of my other arguments,’ I deem a novel- 
jty in controversy—and one that I presume will hardly 
shelter you from the suspicion of having a weak cause 
to advocate, in view of the arguments you have left 
unnoticed. . 

You say, ‘When we consider the fact, that no one 
particular form of civil government would be best 
adapted to all the nations of the earth, we perceive an 
adequate reason why no particular form is portrayed 
in the New Testament. No argument, therefore, can 
be founded on this fact against allegiance to the pow- 
ers that be.’ An easy way, truly, todispose of my ar- 
gument, ‘ Why did not Christ or the apostles give us the 
proper form or constitution of human government, if God 
approves of them, when a multitude of precepts are recorded 
respecting wur secular dutics and individual concerns.” If 
we must take your assertion that ‘no partichlar form 
‘of civil government would be best adapted to all the 
nations,’ may we not ask, Why then were not several 
forms of human government laid down in the scrip- 
tures, suited to the different nations, if God really ap- 
) proves of human governments and deems them of such 
| vital consequence in maintaining human rights and 
| happiness, as you believe them to be? Besides, where 
| are the divine cautions that we might have expeeted in 
|the New Testament, to organize, keep pure, and vigi- 
| lantly sustain human governments, if it be a fact that 
they are ‘one of the essential means God has appoint- 
ed for the restraining of that vile principle of selfish. 
/ness which would recklessly sacrifice at its shrine all 
jhuman rights?’ Where the exhortations to good and 
| well qualified men to seek and accept this pretended 





God employed the ministry of angels, the agency of | /'gh calling, upon which so much is supposed to de- 


pend ? 
_ You remark, ‘ Pacificus appears to me to have fallen 
into error, bya misapplication of those precepts to civil 
| magistrates which are addressed to christians én their 
| private capacity. It is indeed true that christians, in 
| their general relations, are prohibited from all avenging. 
It is, however, equally true, that in the relation or ca- 
paniey of civil ruler, man is required to act as an aven- 
}ger. Rom. 13: 4.’ The passage you refer to simply 
states that ‘he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
lexecute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ Does not 
the Assyrian mentioned in the 10th chap. of Isaiah most 
\exactly answer this description? But will you say he 
{had a right ‘to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and 
to tread them down like the mire of the streets,’ for 
doing which God threatened him? Were not the 
| Chaldeans, that ‘ bitter and hasty nation,’ ‘ ordained of 
|God’ for just such a work of ‘judgment’ and ‘correc. 
}tion ?’? (Habakkuk 1, 5.) But did this give them a 
|right to ‘come all for violence?’ I have no disposi- 
} tion or occasion to deny the fact, that there is a sense 
jin which the avenging, man-appointed magistrate, is 
| ‘a minister or instrument of God to execute wrath up- 
,;on him that doeth evil,’ though it may be difficult to 





| Moses had, we will admit the duty of allegiance to | Show that this passage gives the magistrate rightful 


authority to avenge anc execute wrath. You admit 
that christians, and cousequently all others, ‘in their 
general relations, are prohibited from all avenging.’ 
Suppose they should always obey this obligation of 
their ‘general relations ’—what would become of the 


Rom. 13: 1,7.—‘The powers that be are ordained of work of avenging? For example, suppose mankind 


should always obey the divine precepts to forgive, and 
to ‘overcome evil with good”) What work would they 
have for the avenging magistrate to do for them? 
What employment to give him? If every one, magis- 
trates and all, should comply with the obligations of our 
‘ general relations,’ as the common subjects of the di- 
vine government, to love and forgive all our enemies, 
would not the punishing principle of human govern- 
ment be supplanted, and its bloody fabric fall to the 
ground? For, if we can both punish and forgive at 
the same time, then surely God can do do it; and how 
then does the fact that saints will be forgiven of God, 
prove that they will not also be punished according to 
the deeds done in the body, as well as others who will 
not be forgiven? If there is a contrast in creation, it 
lies between forgiving and punishing enemies. 

I have now noticed your leading arguments and po- 
sitions, as far as a due regard to brevity will permit. 
If, however, you shall discover that I have evaded any 
of your arguments, in your next you will remind me 
of it, for I am resolved to stand or fall with truth and 
light. Far be it from me to shrink from the most 
thorough examination of this important subject. 

PACIFICUS. 











Deatuor Prince Saunvers. Died at Port au Prince, 
Hayti, in February last, PRINCE SAUNDERS, Esq., 
attorney general for the Government of Hayti. Mr. 
Saunders was one of the best educated colored men 
ever reared inthis country. He was born in Thetford, 
Vermont, where he received a good English education. 
About the year 1806, he was employed to teach the 
free colored school of Colchester, Connecticat, and 
subsequently, it is believed, graduated at Dartmouth 
College ; after which, he taught in Boston. From 
Boston he went to Hayti, where he was employed by 
Christophe, ‘the first crowned monarch of the new 
world,’ as his agent to improve the state of education 
in his dominions, and was sent to England to procure 
means of instruction. In England he was treated as 
a minister plenipotentiary, and his cognomen being 
mistaken for his title, he, was conversant with the no- 
bility, and admitied to the society of the King, and 
quite at home at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, then 
President of the Royal Society. From some cause or 
other, his conduct in Europe did not please his royal 
master, and, on his return home, he was dismissed 
from his employment. After remaining a short time 
in Hayti he returned to this country, studied divinity, 
and at one time officiated at a church in Philadelphia. 
How long he remained here the writer knows not, but 





tus to ‘put them in mind to obey magistrates,’ as Ser 
as their requirements were just and scriptural. But one 
must be hard pressed for matter of cavil to urge this 
sense as an objection against the scheme of non -re- 
sistance, for we acmit this as an importantduty. The 
passage says not one word to require us to admit that 
magistrates then had a just and scriptural claim to do- 
minion over others, and therefore I see no force in it 
at all as an objection against non-resistance, even 
shoald it be taken in the sense you understand it. 
You contend that human governments, and magis- 
trates, with sword in hand, are ‘one of the essential 
means God has, in his wisdom and benevolence, ap- 
pointed for the restraining of that vile principle of sel- 
fishness which would recklessly sacrifice at its shrine 
all human rights.’ This question respecting the al. 
leged expediency of human governments is worthy of 








he removed hence to Hayti again, and, at the time of 
his death, was the attorney general of the Govern- 
ment.— NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





PROFESSION NOT PRACTICE. 


Some men talk like angels, and pray with great fer- 
vor, and meditate with deep recesses, and speak to 
God with loving affections, and words of union, aod 
adhere to him in silent devotion, and when they go 
abroad, are as ionate as ever, peevish as a fright- 
ed fly, vexing themselves with their own reflections. 
They are cruehin their bargains, unmerciful to their 
tenants, and d as a barbarian prince—they are, 
for all their fine words, impatient of reproof, scornful 
to their neighbors, lovers of money, supreme in their 
own thoughts, and submit to none—all their spiritual 
life they talk of, is nothing but spiritual fancy and illu- 
sion—they are still under the power of their passions, 
and their sin rales them imperiously, and carries them 








examination. Perhaps, on a careful examination, it 


away infallibly.—Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ tw Orteans, May 31, 1839. 





From the Herald of Freedom. 
WILLIAM PINCKNEY. 


This celebrated lawyer and orator. it is well known, 


Hornisre Dver.—The coroner was called on yester- 
day to hold an inquest on two bodies which were found 
near the road to the Beyou S'. John, about a mile from 
the borders of the Lake. The following are all the 
particulars we have obtained :— 


was a Marylander. He lived at a period when siavery 

had not done its perfect work op the heart and intel- 

ject of the country. On some public occasion he utter- 

ed these prophetic and ominous words: ‘ For me, sir, 

nothing for which | have not the evidence of my sen- 

ses,is.more clear than that this system of bondage will 

one day destroy that reverence for liberty, which 1s 
the vital principle of a republic.’ 

What Wm. Pinkney here predicted has come to 

pass among us. That ‘one day’ he foretold, has ar- 

rived. ‘Reverence for hberity’ is unknowu among 

the people of the land—the great mass of the people, 
including, at least, most of the high classes in the ua- 
tion. Liberty has faded away im their minds into a 
lifeless abstraction, The republic has lost its ‘vital 

principle.” Republicanism is dead. It has perished 

in the hot and Sirocco breath of slavery. We have to 
this fact, what Pinekney lacked in his sagacious vis- 
ions of the future, ‘the evidence of our senses.’ 
Where among us do we discover any vestiges of vi- 
tality in this young republic, that was, and whose 
forms still stand before our eyes? Who among us 
now thinks that ‘reverence for liberty,’ or even @ de- 
cent respect for it, or patient endurance of its appeals, 
is essential to republicanism? On whom, amidst your 
Congress full of patriots, has the free mantle of Mary- 
land Pinckney fallen? In the whole South on no one. 
Thomas Morris of the Senate has been lashed by the 
cart whip of the ‘ peculiar institution,’ into a sort of 
political slave insurrection—for Morris we believe is 
not yet a ‘technical abolitionist.’ Slade and Adams 
of the House have made some demonstrations for lib- 
erty. Bat Slade is strongly urged on by the Green 
Mountain democracy, sequestered where it is in some 
ofthe verdant glens of Vermont, above slavery high 
water mark. Adams has been forced into a defence 
of the abstract right of petition by a press of personal 
circumstances—by personal experience of the daring 
insvlence of the slave system, which is bold to light 
down on the back of ex presidency itsell, if it come from 
a non-slave region. Slade is no ‘technical abolition- 
ist,’ we understand, Vermonter though he be. And 
Adams had to mitigate his assertion of the old right of 
petition, by his preposterous salvo that he is against 
the immediate termination of slavery in the national 
district. 

Clay asks the presidency, because he reverences s1A- 
very—and not lberty. Van Buren gets it again be- 
cause he has a deeper show of reverence than his 
southern rival. And in this theory the wily politician 
is no doubt in earnest. His awe and homage for sla- 
very are no pretence. Whatever other seeming he 
may put on, there is no ‘seems’ here. 2 i 

And Webster sits mute and tongue-bound, while lib- 
erty is murdered and mangled around him. Loud as 
the tempest in defence of the ‘colossal’ immateriali- 
ties of party, he is hush as fear—-hush as death—while 
fair freedom is cloven down by assassins before his 
face. Slavery has breathed its death damp upon his 
mighty northern spirit. Oh they are all subdued and 
subjugated to the system. 

Go to the stern old Bunker Hill city of Boston, and 
see how litile is left of the spirit of revolutionary inde- 
pendence there. How deserted is it of enthusiasm for 
liberty. That home of the old names of Otis and Ad- 
ams—the Warrens, the Hancocks and the Quincys. 
The press, the pulpit, the bar, the noble ort of healing 
—which once had its anti-slavery Rushes in the land 
—now all chap-fallen, dumb or insultingly vassal in 
spirit. Old Faneuil Hall echoes to no cry but the cry 
of good fat beef along the butchers’ stalls of its base- 
ment and foundation. Boston goes to Faneuil Hall 
now to get something for dinner, instead of gathering 
there as of old to catch the inspirations of liberty. 

The pride of the Boston bar—the Masons, the Fletch- 
ers, the Choates—as undisturbed as their cold dwell- 
ings at the loud cry of humanity. Deaf and insensi- 
ble to the glorious movements for liberty as those rows 
of towering abodes that frown in iron trimmed brick 
and granite down upon the green and embowered com- 
mon. The surgeon Warrens—with nothing anti-sla~ 
very remaining but the name—stante ‘nominis umbra’ 
—aristocratic beyond the utmost reach of anti-slavery 
truth—so high up that the wail of the slave can never 
mount to their lofty hearing. The Blagdens, the 
Winslows, the Frothinghams and the Malcoims—cold, 
repulsive and gloomy, as their sombre Bowdoin street 
temples. The proud gates of their Park streets and 
their St. Pauls barred against anti-slavery as impassa- 
bly as Beacon street etiquette bars the raggedest ple- 
bian from the threshold of its good society, or as the 
granite of State street bars the intruder from entering 
to meddle with the ‘treasures there laid up on earth.’ 
But humanity finds it an advocate in the obscure and 
narrow precincts of Nassau Court, and room for its 
convenings in the Chardon Street Chapel. Honored 
places. Your obscurity will one day be forgotten. 





O'CONNELL. 

Tothe following extract from the letter of a New- 
York correspondent of the Boston Atlas we subjoin a 
few notes. 

‘O’Connell it is presumed is now in the market. (1) 
Notwithstanding the immense sums of which he has 
plundered the Irish poor by penny contributions, (2) 
he is yet without fortune (3) and has several destitute 
sons that need a provision. Whether the Tory party 
or any other party will consider him worth buying, 
(4) by a permanent provision for himself and family, 
is rors and the penny business must have an 
end. 

(1) O’Connell may be ‘in the market’—but there 
is no purchaser can bid his price. Tory party or 
Whig—all England united, cannot produce the sum, 
that shall fetch the great Irishman. He will go un- 
bought. His price is like wisdom’s. It is ‘above 
rubies.’ 

(2) Piundered the poor, by contributions! This 
would be called a bull if it fell from a countryman of 
O'Connell. ‘The great agitator’ is rich in the hearts 
of Irishmen—of the poor Irishmen. The British Coart 
need make no provision for him. There are widows 
in Ireland enough to endow him with their mites—not 
with * penny contributions,’ but those lesser bat rich- 
er tributes, whereof it takes two to make a farthing. 
O’Connell is the poor man’s friend and the poor wo- 
man’s—in England as well as Ireland—and in Ameri- 
ca too—he is the poor American’s friend, and it is for 
this that the oppressor hates him and slanders him. 
He is the advocate of the American slave. The cause 
of the bondman is up before the world and O'Connell 
pleads it. And he will carry that cause. Slavehold- 
ing quails and shivers under his mighty argament. 
He is exasperating humanity against the tyrant claim 
of the slave-master. Plundering the Irish poor! Itis 
a base slander. And who brings the charge? Oar 
life upon it, it is a slaveholder or his apologist—who 
wrings the life blood out from unrequited labor—who 
plunders humanity not of its ‘ pennies,’ but its pounds 
and its all—its body and spirit, its sinews and heart- 
strings. 

(3) A sign he is a plunderer. How has he squan- 
dered these ‘immense sums.’ It is a wholesale blun- 
dering calumny and tumbles itself headlong. 

(4) If O'Connell could have been purchased, he 

would been bought ere now. The offers of party and 
of power have been tried and exhausted to hush the 
voice of the chiefiain. They ‘did not begin’ to move 
him. Victoria’scrown could not tempt him. Tempta- 
tion has nothing to offer him. He stands now at the 
top and summit of human elevation. By ‘orce of in- 
tegrity and talent alone he has raised himself to be the 
first man in the civilized world, and he wields at this 
moment a power unknown to monarchies or despotism 
—the power to move and to sway the free hearts of 
christendom--and for what bauble of party or of wealth 
should he forfeit this? There is not a post in the 
world’s political promotions to which O’Connell must 
not descend to take it. He knows his standing. He 
feels it—he will not abandon it. 
We are ashamed at ourcountry’s meanness towards 
Thompson and O’Connel!. They were an overmatch 
for us in the power of truth—and we seek to assassin- 
ate theirnames. Vain attempt. They are eagles and 
we cannot reach them in their pride of place —Jb. 


‘OrroseD To Suavery.’—Henry Clay, who ‘lives 
upon the unrequited labor of his fellow men, and calls 
himself the owner ofsome fifty or sixty human beings, 
calls God to witness that he is ‘opposed to slavery.’ 

Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who has woven a specious 
web of sophistry to show that slavery is sanctioned in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, sol- 





An individual coming from the Lake by this road 


heard stifled groans at some little distance in the wood, 
and having followed the direction from which they pro- 
ceeded, discovered a man in the agonies of death, 


who had been wounded by many strokes of a poign- 
ard. Nut being abe to render any assistance, he has- 
tened to give information to the proper authorities, 


who dispatched Captain Younes to make inquiries into 


the fact. 

On captain Youne’s arrival at the spot the man was 
dead. This strange circumstance excited the suspi- 
cion of there having been a duel, and on examination 
a second budy was discovered still holding in its hand 
a poignard, which was wrenched from its grasp with 
great difficulty. The two bodies were brought into 
town, and on examination it appeared that the first 
had received three strokes of a sharp instrament (ap- 
parently a little larger than astiletto;) one had opened 
the principal artery of the left arm ; another was on 
the left shoulder blade ; three were in the right breast 
—one of which had entered between the third and 
fourth ribs and penetrated the lower lobe of the right 
lung ; another wound, not so deep, was between the 
orbits. 

This man appeared to have been very strong and 
muscular, about 35 years of age, and of a dark com- 
plexion. He had ona pair of white twilled Russia 
duck pantaloons, with white cotton drawers underneath. 
Around his neck was twisted a sailor’s cravat of a 
reddish color. 

The second man had received five deep wounds in- 
flicted with a poignard in the right breast, and one with 
the same instrument in the left side, which had pierced 
the heart through and through. 

The parties to this double assassination, as far as we 
could ascertain, were a Spaniard and an Italian, fruit 
dealers, who had disputed in the course of their busi- 
ness.— Louisianian. 





Extract of a merchant’s letter. 
VicxssurG, May 20th. 

You can have no idea of the state of things in this 
state, every thing looks worse and worse. In severalof 
the counties. they have quashed all the bonds—in oth- 
ers the sheriffs pocket all the money and refuse to pay 
toany one. Indeed the officers and Sub-Treasurers 
are quite willing ‘to take the responsibility.’ I do 
pity, from my heart, the merchants in this state, they 
can’t collect any thing—the only money collected is by 
foreigners in the United States Court. The Legisla- 
ture in their superlative wisdom last winter, repealed 
the law authorizing the County Courts to have special 
terms to finish the business that they have been in the 
habit of doing after the time had expired. Now, in the 
several counties, they manage to have the whole time 
of the Court oceupied with the criminal docket. and by 
the time they finish that, the term has expired. In 
Gallatin, Copiah County, I saw a white wan receive 
thirty-nine lashes for stealing a hog, from the woods— 
and the day before a man for murder was just branded 
on the hand—the same week, a man for deliberate 
murder, had a verdict by a jury of manslaughter, and 
had not yet been sentenced There is no prison, and 
three men by the name of Scott, (one of them had kill- 
ed E. B. Hatch) volunteered their services to guard the 
prisoner. He protested to the court, stating that he 
was afraid of his life. The Judge ordered the Sheriff 
to procure other persons for a guard ; but he ‘ took the 
responsibility’ of refusing to do it, and was fined the 
enormous sum of 50 dollars! Well, at night, the 
Scotts took out the man and literally cut him in pieces 
with their bowie knifes. After shooting him, one arm 
was cut off and they left him in the street and fled. 
The deceased had killed their uncle. They were all 
married men, and two of the Scotts are well off. The 
Judge in that county has quashed all the bonds, so that 
every thing that was well secured is now doubtful. 
When a bond is quashed, the securities are released, 
and no bonds will be given again.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 





White Slavery. Rev. Warren Burton, at Nashua, 
delivered two lectures last week upon what he denom- 
inates justly enough, ‘ White Slavery,’ that is, slavery 
to party politics. His first lecture was upon matters 
immediately connected with such slavery, and he hand- 
led politicians all round, without mittens, and the 
way he set demagogues in general, and editors in par- 
ticular, was acaution. Jf/any body should hear him, 
and feel obliged to say ‘that means me,’ he must 
‘sing small.” However, men of one party say’ ‘that 
means you,’ and men of the other party, ‘that means 
you,’ and each thinks the other has got a most con- 
founded thrashing, and so, good easy souls, they wash 
their hands of the sin. 

Mr. Burton’s style is humorous, and _ very sarcastic, 
and his lectures are well spiced with anecdotes, all 
well told, and he lays the lash about right and left 
without the least fear or favor. Of course, they are 
not partizan at all—far from it—and hence both par- 
ae bear without offence, even though the lash cut a 
ittle. 

His second lecture treated more upon the right of 
suffrage, and political education. It gave less scope 
for severity, but was able, interesting and important. 
— Telegraph. 





Soutnern sports! The New Orleans Picayune of 
April 28, has the following, touching one of the ‘ do- 
mestic institutions’ of the South. 

Considerable excitement has prevaded here for some 
days past, on account of a rumored fight to come off 
between two of the Vicksburg editors, Doctor Hagan, 
of the Sentinel, and Major Mec Ardle, of the Whig. 
We are informed that a numberof bets were made on 
the resalt, both at Vickburg and in this city. The 
parties are reputed excellent shots. On Wednesday 
last they met on the Louisiana shore, opposite Vicks- 
burg, at 10 o'clock, when two shots were exchanged 
with pistols, at ten paces, without effect ; a suspension 
of hostilities was agreed to, and the parties returned 
totown. We learn that not less than 1000 persons 
were present to witnessthe duel. In the afternoon, 
Mc Ardle seemed to think he was not satisfied, and it 
was soon arranged to have another meeting. Accor- 
dingly, at 4 o’clock the belligerents were again on the 
field. One shot was eachanged, and the ball of the 
Sentinel editor took effect in-the fleshy part of the 
thigh of the Whigeditor. This put a stop to the fight- 
ing a second time. Whether it will again be renewed 
we have not learned. We are glad to state that Ma- 
jor Mc Ardle’s wound is not very dangerous. The 
above items are gleamed froma private letter from 








Vicksburg, received by a friend in this city, who po- 
litely furnished us with its perusal. The same letter 
says, ‘ They are beginning to fight here pretty fast now. 
Three atthis place yesterday, and one at Manchester. 
Thermometer 93 to 96.—Nobody killed yet.’ 





Misstsserr1.—Affairs in Mississippi seem to have 
come to an awful crisis. The majesty of the law is 
openly trampled upon: courts of justice afford no 
protection from outrage and even murder. In fact, 
there is no law but mob law, and no right but that of 
the mightiest. It would appear as ifthe whole sys- 
tem of jaw had been overturned, and society had re- 
solved itself into its original elements, leaving man- 
kind in a state of nature. These convictions are 
forced upon us by accounts published in the papers of 
that State. We read in one of a murder committed in 
a court of justice, in the presence of the judge and 
jury, upon an individual in the custody of the law-—a 
crime, we venture to say, that is unparalleled in the 
records of human atrocity. In another gazette we 
read of the Governor of the State being sptt upon: 
in another, of the circuit judge of the United States 
having his nose pulled by an officer of his own court, 
and on its very threshold. To this list other outrages 
might be added tom numerous to mention.—N. O. Bul- 
letin. 





Cannipat Stavery. The recent work on New 
Zealand, by a Mr. Polaek, induces us to believe that, 
bad as our Christian slavery is, it is exceeded in cruel- 
ty by that of New Zealand. The slaves there, accord- 
ing tothe book in question, are ‘liable to be put to 


death on the slightest caprice of the master, in which 
case they are cut down, dressed, cooked and devoured.’ 


In our vwn country, slaves are in too much demand as 


working animals to justify the master in such Epicu- 
rian dainties. 
Probably, however, the New Zealand ‘ patriarchs’ 
have no market for their surplus human stock, like 


It is far cheaper to eat Ohio ham. 


well as ape the manuers of great men ? 


emnly asseverates that he is ‘ opposed to slavery.’ 
Why should not little men adopt the sentiments as 


The editor of the Pitsburg Daily Advocate, who ad- 


Maryland and Virginia, and so contrive to ‘ keep open 
a drain for the excess beyond the occasions of profita- 
ble employment,’ by eating the overplus! What would 
be poor economy in Virginia, may be very good in New 
Zealand.— Pa. Freeman. 


vertises girls to be sold at public auction, and rewards 
for men flying from oppression, declares most solemnly 
that he is ‘ opposed to slavery.’ 

High Constable Sutch, who, in pursuance of his 
‘ duty,’ volunteers, for a consideration, to catch girls 
for the human flesh-mongers, ‘is now, and always 
has been opposed to slavery.’ 

As a gambler is opposed to cards—~a sot to whiskey 
—an _usure; to money—a politician to office—a lawyer 
to a fee—a courtier to preferment—a belle to flattery — 
or Beelzebub to sin.—Ch. Witness. 





Co.onizaTion.—The resolution offered b 
Alexander, of Princeton, in the Old School General As- 
sembly, the other day, commending the Colonization 
Society and its objects, was carried witnout debate, but 
with one dissenting voice. The resolution is as follows : 
Resolved, That this General Assembl poring 
the objects of the American Colonization Soerety, 
rejoicing in the success which by a gracious Providence 
has been granted to this benevolent enterprise thus far, 
pre sagen ve — Sone  scheien ta 
der their care, formerly made, to upa 
aid the funds of said Society, on or about the fourth 
day of July, annually. 








New School Assembly, : : 
contains (among other more substantial materials) 


among whom may 
of Utica, and Mr. 
cannot permit the 
must 


aol of a preliminary discussion on the topic, which 


took place in the Assembly on Thursday. 


Rev. Dr. 
; penciliating.—Jowr Com. 





Asouition—Pressyrerian General ASSEMBLY. The 
now sitting at Philadelphia, 


me of the most fiery spirits of the Abolition crusade, 
be mentioned Alvan Stewart, Esq. 
Rankin of Ohio. Of course they 
Assembly to breathe, before they 
force upon its attention this ever exciting sub- 
From the N. Y. Observer we copy the following 


be course 
rsued by Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, was kind and 











Immigration to Towa.—The Jowa Burlington Terri- 


torial Gazette of March 31st, s ys: early inthe season 
as it is, an immense number of strangers and emi- 
grants have already ianded from the boats at this 
place, all with the intention of becoming residents. 
An intelligent gentleman from Ohio, assured us that 
at least 20,000 emigrants from that state may be cal- 
culated on during the present season. Incredible as 
this may seem, there is good cause to believe it.—Phi- 





lanthropist. 
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A German paper says, in Spain there are 12 
pers ; in Portugal 17; thy 
62; in Denmark 80; in Ausiria 99 
Poland 84; in Holland 150- ia 
Prussia 288; in the other 
Australia 9; in Africa 12; in Asia 97. aad is 
ica 1,133; from which it will be seen tha ea 
more than half as many newspaper ane 
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Motocracy.—We find in the Vicksburg Sentina I 
the 11th inst. the subjoined posiserip: © 
Last evening, after our form was mate up 
ceived the following highly important intelligence: 

Destruction or tHE Reat Estate Bayy aT Dieu: 
TuR—As our paper went to PIess, We were jy 
by a gentleman direct from Decatur, (Mi ) tha 
Real Estate Bank at that place was set fire t } 
mob, and burned, together with all the books apd: 
pers. Nothing was saved. He also siated 
excitement prevailed ; and it was feared that i th 
mob was not quelled, they would wreak ther yp 
geance upon the persons and property of the dire 
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TRUTH. 

The eye by long use comes to see even in ted 
est cavern; and there is no subject so obsear,.te 
we may discern some glimpse of truth by long png 
on it. Truth is the ery of all, out the gam 
Certainly where it is the chief passion, 1t doth 
way to vulgar cares and views, nor is it content? 
a little ardor in the early time of life ; active, perhyg, 
to pursue but not so fit\o weigh and revise. Hele 
would make a real progress in knowledge, mos dete 
cate his age as well as youth, the later growth asd 
as first fruits, at the altar of truth—Bishp Beiy 




















Convention For Sovrnern Verwont. The Exe 
tive Committee of the State Ant-Siavery Society hae 
resolved to calla general anti-slavery Convention 
the southern counties of Vermont, to be hollent 
Rutland, on Tuesday and Wednesiay, the 2h a 
26th days of June. Arrangements are in progressi# 
securing the assistance of able speakers, and isu 
be hoped that local societies will take early siepst 
secure an ample attendance of delegates and 
of the cause.— Voice of Freedom. 





The Raymond, Miss. Times, of the 3d inst. coms 
to us with about one-eighth of a column of resting 
matter, the remainder of the paper being comple] 
filled with advertisements of sherif’s sales —N. 0.5m 
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DR. HIPOLOOE 
DENTIST. 

No. 98 Court Street, corner of Stoddard Street. 

EXTRACTING, Filling Cleaning ani # 


ting teeth. Improved Tooth Extrade= 
This new and superior instrument #4 
preferatle to all others. The nine cap 
mM extraction is but a second, while 
pain and sufiering occasioned by thease 
the old fashioned instrument are almost insulate 
Preference iu all cases is given to the improved 18° 
Extractor.—Price 25 cents. Artificial Teeth—The » 
corruptible translucid teeth are 50 natural 18 rn 
ance that the nicest observer cannot discover 80) - 
ference. Not being subject to decay they are sae 
to all other Teeth. Filling Teeth done mith op 
of gold -Teeth partially decayed, if taken “ee 
be saved, and rendered firm and serviceable, 
occurs that they are neglected unt aber a 
ed with the purest of gold, and warranted. »e 
In season. ry 
Individuals in the city and from the cov 
invited to call and see specimens. ine. $1; B 
Teams.—Single Pivot Teeth, $2; Filing, : 
tracting, 25 cents. All Operations Warranted. 
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PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM ANP se 
HESE Panoramas are now open {or = met 
the New Rotunda, New York, nibh qi? 
d Mercer streets, Broad way, oppor’ = py 
THE PANORAMA OF JERUSALED 
Is asplendid painting, of the largest®™” | 
eaitens of sail tinaead square ert, pint fr 
ings taken by Mr. Catherwood, in Ate. - avr, 
 EPHE PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN FG, 
Painted likewise from Mr. Cathe raina 
superior, as a work of art, to apy Pano 


hibited. satucste titmaesiel OF 
The Panoramas are brifliantly ae sth 
evening by upwards of 200 gas IBDN, after 


00 
tions of the pictures given 1 the oe i, 
and at half-past 8 o'clock in the ever "I delve 
lem and Thebes palf-pas ag 
by Mr. Catherwood, every evening a ® 
o clock, commencing W! uh ball-pas 4 oicots 
in the evening. Admittance 25 cls, 
Books of description may be 
12 1-2 cents each. 
BOARDING rgd and the pe 
DAVID RUE would inform his friends ct 
lic, that he has opened a house I iedies of colat 
Street, where a few gentlemen an transient boat 
be accommodated with permanent ited to # 
Strangers visiting the culy, = senate 
a call, as his house is pleasantly Vvatistociod 
exertion will be used to give genera 
Boston, June 4th, 1599. 
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BOARD. 
J. E. FULLER, NO. 24 Franklin 
A pleasant, quiet, and cea + bot 
East of the Marlboro’ ‘ |, and nes 
Odeon, where Gentlemen , 
maeieied with permanent or transions ~ 
Agent Comprehcasive Commev 
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Testimony or 4 THC 1p 

A large lot of this new an Mass. A. 7 
Wenn, has just beep received Price 37 1-2 cis. 
ety’s Depository, 25 Cornhill. Price © snd pene 
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every family. Send in yoo =< 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINS! s f ox 
‘The Chattel Principle the abhorrent ries sat 

and the Apostles ; or no refuge wo Geents press 
in the New Testament.’ By Berit \igable pape 
of the Oneida Institute. A very "s. Depo? 
just received and for sale at the Mass. 

ry, 25 Cornhill. 
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